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Words or a Deed 


Biblical Preaching as Event 


by Dona.p G. MILLER 


Tue discrediting of preaching is one of the marks of our time. “Don’t 
preach at me!” is an expression which suggests that by many preaching 
is held in contempt. Webster’s New International Dictionary even gives 
as a definition of preaching, “to discourse in the manner of a preacher— 
now usually with implication of officiousness or tediousness.” A former 
college president writes, “. . . a good moving picture has far more in- 
fluence than a good sermon...” An outstanding author, famous for his 
ability to interpret the spiritual values of commonplace things, after a 
passage on “the deft and beautiful ways in which God works,” adds: 
“I don’t think this is preaching: I hope not .. .” 

The extent, however, to which this rather low opinion of preaching 
has permeated the mood of our time is to be seen in the appraisal of its 
worth by ministers. It may not be surprising that in a day when men 
are inclined to sit lightly toward the claims of the gospel they should 
question the value of proclaiming it. But when those who have entered 
the Christian ministry begin to discredit preaching, it is passing strange. 
Yet such is the case. 

During World War II the noted British preacher, Miss Maude Royden, 
gave unconscious testimony to this in an article addressed to Americans: 
“We are being sacrificed with the rest of Europe and much of Asia,” 
she wrote, “on the cross of war. Think of us, if you must, as no better 
than the thief on the cross, but do not forget that Christ did not preach 
to men on the cross. Do not preach to us. Pray for us if you can. If you 
cannot, let us alone.” Apart from the fact that I should judge Christ’s 
word to the thief on the cross—“today you will be with me in Paradise” — 
as good preaching, Miss Royden’s war-anguished statement unconsci- 
ously discredits preaching as lofty moralizing over the state of people 
whose deep tragedies have never touched the life of the preacher. A more 
deliberate appraisal of the secondary value of preaching in the work of 
a minister is to be seen in a letter of a ministerial candidate: “I consider 
preaching as a necessary evil. I shall do as much of it as my position 
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demands in order to qualify for the other more important tasks on which 
my heart is set. But I could well wish to avoid preaching almost entirely.” 

For every conscious or unconscious avowal of the questionable merit 
of preaching, however, there are a thousand silent testimonies to it in the 
way countless ministers relegate their pulpit work to a secondary role. It 
is impossible, they say, to be preacher, pastor, counsellor, educator, ad- 
ministrator, community servant, and denominational chore boy all in one. 
To this it would seem that any balanced mind would assent. The point 
we make here, however, is this: under the necessity of making a choice of 
the relative importance of the various functions of the modern ministry, 
few are the ministers who rate their preaching at or near the top. If 
something must come in for meager attention, let it be the preaching. 
Recently more than two hundred ministers replied to a questionnaire 
concerning the possibility of a more effective ministry among the in- 
dustrial workers of our day. Only one of these men so much as mentioned 
“better preaching” as a tool of increased effectiveness. Oppressed all 
week with a multitude of harassing details, there is little time left for 
sermon preparation. Sundays come in their ever-recurring seven-day 
cycle. And Thursday morning, or—perish the thought—even Saturday 
afternoon, comes with equal regularity to face the busy minister with the 
question: What shall I preach this week? There is little time to ponder. 
The specter of Sunday morning approaches rapidly. Perhaps a sermon 
starter would be a good thing! What might set the wheels turning in 
the preacher’s mind with the swift ease of a homiletic selfstarter, and set 
him in full motion without the normal time necessary to gain momentum? 
James Stewart is a good one! And for variety, although he is a bit old 
now, Alexander Maclaren is a big help! And that latest book, well 
indexed both by subject matter and text, is indispensable—The World’s 
Best Sermon Illustrations! 

Is this caricature? I was a parish minister for several years, and know 
the temptation. And if you want further evidence, there come frequently 
to the desks of all of us advertisements of a year’s supply of sermon 
outlines and illustrations, for both morning and evening services, with 
prayer meeting talks, and a “ringer” for a youth rally thrown in as a 
bonus, for the tidy sum of $1.75. On the assumption that in any business 
sales are necessary to keep going, somebody must be sending the $1.75. 

What is the cure for this? There is only one cure radical enough to 
be permanent, and that is a true understanding of what preaching is. 
We have a low appraisal of preaching only to the extent that we fail to 
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grasp its significance. Once get a firm hold on what it is we are to do 
when we stand before a congregation to preach, and we can never again 
give preaching a secondary place in our ministry. “It is not right,” said 
the Apostles, “that we should give up preaching the word of God to 
serve tables” (Acts 6:2). 

What is preaching? As Percy Ainsworth once said of something else, 
“I won’t define it, because I want you to understand it!” We are not 
after a new definition of it so much as a new understanding of it. When 
you preach, are you doing what people think you are when they say 
afterwards: “I enjoyed your little talk”? Or is preaching what H. H. 
Farmer described in The Servant of the Word, as that which gives people 
“feelings of an expansive and pleasant kind,” so that they “have found 
the hour in church enjoyable, . . . the music . . . good, the singing hearty, 
the decorations no offence to the eye, the curtains the right shade, the 
building beautiful,” and have come away “feeling” better?’ One of the 
most vivid statements I have ever read of what many people think good 
preaching to be—and is not—is contained in a letter written by Henry 
Scott Holland about a sermon of Benjamin Jowett’s preached in Oxford: 
“[ Jowett] preached yesterday in Chapel amidst intense excitement. . . . 
He looked so fatherly and beautiful and brought out the best bell-like 
silvern voice with quite rich tones that he had hitherto hidden in the 
depth of his stomach, and preached the most lovely little practical sermon 
in a quite perfect style with the most wonderful grace. It was just 
Platonism flavoured with a little Christian charity.” It was only “an 
attempt to take some useful moral hints from just what happens to strike 
[him] in a very good, ‘perhaps I may be excused in saying’ a Divine life.” 
Is that preaching? No wonder Holland added: “Christianity is gutted 
by him.”” 

What is preaching? I am indebted to P. T. Forsyth for making 
articulate for me my own conception of the nature of preaching, which 
I felt long before I read Forsyth but could not quite phrase. “The Gospel 
is an act of God,” said Forsyth. “Its preaching must therefore be an act, 
a ‘function’ of the great act. A true sermon is a real deed.’* To preach 
the gospel, then, is not merely to say words but to effect a deed. To 
preach is not merely to stand in a pulpit and speak, no matter how 
eloquently and effectively, nor even to set forth a theology, no matter 





1. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942), p. 79. 

2. Henry Scott Holland: Memoirs and Letters, ed. Stephen Paget. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1921), pp. 33f. 

3. Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind (New York: Eaton and Mains, 1907), p. 22. 
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how clearly it is stated nor how worthy the theology, but to become a 
part of a dynamic event wherein the living, redeeming God reproduces 
his act of redemption in a living encounter with men through the 
preacher. True preaching is an extension of the Incarnation into the 
contemporary moment, the transfiguring of the Cross and the Resurrec- 
tion from ancient facts of a remote past into living realities of the present. 
A sermon is an act wherein the crucified, risen Lord personally confronts 
men either to save or to judge them. Ruskin’s famous saying that a sermon 
is “thirty minutes to raise the dead” was not far wide of the mark. 
Preachers cannot waken the dead; only the living Christ can do that. 
In a real sermon, then, Christ is the Preacher. The Preacher speaks 
through the preacher. 

If this be so, then much that passes for preaching among us is not of 
the essence of preaching at all. Eloquence, literary finesse, logical ar- 
rangement, sustained progression, the personal appeal of the minister, 
handsome appearance, intellectual brilliance, profundity of thought, the 
ability to sway an audience by the subtle arts of speech—these are but 
the accidents, not the essence, of preaching. One could have all these and 
yet not preach. On the other hand, one could lack all of these and yet 
preach. These are not to be discounted in their usefulness, for presumably 
a man who is richly endowed in the accidents of preaching will be more 
effective, if he has also the essence of it, than one who is poorly endowed. 
But an authentic word from God through a poor human agent is true 
preaching, whereas a sermon which does no more than communicate 
human ideas is not true preaching at all. To introduce men to God so 
that he and they have dealings with each other is an event of abiding 
eternal value, no matter how crude the introduction. On the other hand, 
merely to talk about God without his being present is spiritually worth- 
less, no matter how eloquent or enjoyable the speech. No man has really 
preached until the two-sided encounter between him and his congrega- 
tion has given way to a three-sided encounter, where God himself be- 
comes one of the living parties to it. Ideal preaching would go even one 
step further, where the presence of God becomes so real that the preacher 
himself drops almost entirely out of the consciousness of the worshippers, 
so that even as the preacher speaks they and God seem to be left alone. 

Phillips Brooks tells of participating as a worshipper in just such an 
experience: 

The minstrel who sings before you to show his skill, will be praised for his wit, and 
rhymes, and voice. But the courier who hurries in, breathless, to bring you a message, 
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will be forgotten in the message that he brings. Among the many sermons I have 
heard, I always remember one, for the wonderful way in which it was pervaded by 
this quality. It was a sermon by Mr. George Macdonald, the English author, . . . it 
had many of the good and bad characteristics of his interesting style. It had his brave 
and manly honesty, and his tendency to sentimentality. But over and through it all 
it had this quality: it was a message from God to these people by him.... As I 
listened, I seemed to see how weak in contrast was the way in which other preachers 
had amused me and challenged my admiration for the working of their minds. Here 
was a gospel. Here were real tidings. And you listened and forgot the preacher.* 


It was thus that Paul described his own preaching. “We are now Christ’s 
ambassadors,” he wrote to the Corinthians, “as though God were appeal- 
ing direct to you through us’ (II Cor. 5:20). The function of the 
preacher is to announce to men amazing news so much greater than he 
is that men shall lose sight of the preacher in the news. What is the 
news? “God himself is with us!” The redeeming God is actively present, 
judging and redeeming now in the solemn realities of this moment. Then 
God really becomes the Preacher. The sermon is no longer the effort 
of a man to speak moving words; it has become the deed of God. True 
preaching is the re-enactment of the deed of redemption as both the 
atoning love and resurrection power of Christ express themselves once 
more through his body, the church. 


Of this, C. H. Dodd writes: 


The personality of Christ receives, so to speak, an extension in the life of His 
body on earth. Those “saving facts,” the death and resurrection of Christ, are not 
merely particular facts of past history, however decisive in their effect; they are 
re-enacted in the experience of the Church. If Christ died to this world, so have the 
members of His body; if He has risen into newness of life, so have they; if He being 
risen from the dead, dieth no more, neither do they; if God has glorified Him, He 
has also glorified them.5 


Preaching is the act through which these “saving facts” are re-enacted 
in the experience of the church now. A sermon, therefore, is not primarily 
something said, but something done. Not mere words, but a deed. 

This conception of preaching flows from the very nature of the re- 
demptive action of God in history. In the Bible God never becomes an 
object of contemplation, set apart from the human scene, to be looked at, 
defined, described, contemplated. Rather he is always Subject, acting 
and reacting upon men in living relations in the ongoing drama of history. 





4. Lectures on Preaching (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1877), pp. 15f. 
5. The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1944), 
pp. 6ef. 
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It is at this point that the Hebrew and Greek modes of thought differ 
radically. 

Take, for example, the questions of the omniscience, the omnipresence, 
and the omnipotence of God. Following Greek patterns of thought, each 
of these doctrines could be reached as the conclusion to a syllogism. God 
is the Absolute. The Absolute, by its very nature as absolute, is without 
limitation. Since, therefore, God is the Absolute, and the Absolute can 
have no limitations, there can be nothing that God does not know, no 
place where he is not, no power beyond his own. Therefore, God is 
omniscient, omnipresent, and omnipotent. 

Contrast with that the 139th Psalm! The psalmist is not reasoning to 
conclusions from premises, but stating the facts of his experience. God 
had confronted him, and he could not escape. Unworthy thoughts could 
be hid from man’s knowledge and clever words could deceive the human 
apprehension, but God, the living God, knew his inmost thoughts and saw 
through his words even before he spoke them. The psalmist had sinned 
and had tried to escape from the withering eye of God. But where could 
he go where God was not? Heaven? Sheol? The uttermost parts of the 
sea? Hide in the darkness? He could not escape God, not because God 
was theoretically the Absolute, but because everywhere he turned he 
was confronted by him! The Psalmist’s whole life was held in the hand 
of the mighty God who had created him and the universe and who was 
the moral Ruler who would “slay the wicked.” Omniscience, omni- 
presence, omnipotence—they are here, but not at the end of a syllogism. 
They are rather facets of the character of the living God who stood 
astride the pathway of the psalmist’s life and beset him “behind and 
before.” God was not an abstraction, an idea, but a living Being who met 
him in the solid events of daily life. 

The fontal spring from which this awareness of the living God sprung 
among the Hebrews was the one unforgettable fact in their history—the 
Exodus. There God’s wisdom, presence, and power had been manifested 
in a mighty deliverance, a mighty redemptive and creative act whereby 
the Hebrews had been brought into being as a people and launched on 
the stream of history. God’s revelation of himself, then, initially was not 
in the realm of idea but in the realm of event. God told them who he was 
by acting in their behalf. Revelation always begins in God’s giving of 
himself to men in redemptive deeds. 

But the nation which the redemptive deed brought into being was a 
part of the deed itself, and the prophets who later brought the life of 
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the nation under the scrutiny of the character of the God who had acted 
so mightily at the Exodus were likewise parts of the deed. The deed 
initiated at the Exodus is not to be comprehended in the moment of its 
instigation alone, but is to be understood only in the light of what flowed 
from it. The initial deliverance carried within it the seed of a mightier 
deliverance. Because of what God had done through Moses, men looked 
for a greater than Moses. Because of the deliverance from the bondage 
of slavery in Egypt, they looked for a greater deliverance from the 
bondage of slavery to evil. The entire history of the people, and the 
prophetic movement within it, were a part of the action of God in history 
initiated at the Exodus. 

When, therefore, the prophets announced the word of God to men, 
they were not merely making speeches nor just trading with ideas about 
God. Their word was rather an extension into history of the redemptive 
deed of God at the Exodus. Their preaching was an embodiment of the 
agony of redemption, initiated at the Exodus but straining to be brought 
to fulfilment in a yet greater deliverance. The word of the prophet was 
nothing other than the birth pangs of the living God, striving to bring 
forth “a new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

This view is confirmed by the First Epistle of Peter, when he says that 
the prophets 
tried hard to discover to what time and to what sort of circumstances the Spirit of 
Christ working in them was referring. For He foretold the sufferings of Christ and 
the glories that should follow them. It was then made clear to them that they were 
dealing with matters not meant for themselves, but for you. It is these very matters 
which have been made plain to you by those who preached the Gospel to you by 


the same Spirit sent from Heaven—and these are facts to command the interest of 
the very angels! (I Peter 1:11f) 


The preaching of the prophets was none other than the Spirit of Christ 
working in them. Furthermore, their preaching was a part of the total 
deed of redemption, an activity of God who through suffering was to 
bring to birth a glorious order, an order which is now made available to 
men through the life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus Christ. 
Through all of their work, then, God was not an object of contemplation 
but the Subject who was at work through them accomplishing his pur- 
pose in the history of the world. Their words were a part of the deed of 
redemption. They were not mere purveyors of pious ideas wrought out 
by the ingenuity of the human mind, nor moral observers of the contem- 
porary scene offering ethical advice on how to be happy, but were wit- 
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nesses to what God had done, was doing, and would yet do in history for 
the redemption of the world. And their very preaching became a part 
of the divine redemptive activity. 

But this dynamic quality of revelation as the actual self-giving of God 
in history and the relation of preaching to it as an integral part of God’s 
saving action in history, is to be seen even more clearly in the New Testa- 
ment. The heart of the New Testament is a series of events, climaxed 
in the Great Event, the Resurrection. 

The preaching of the New Testament, therefore, is nothing other than 
the bearing witness to this series of events. But these events are not 
thought of in the New Testament merely as past events, but as parts of 
the total Event of redemption, which spans the entire sweep of history 
from Creation to the Parousia. The “good news” is not plural, but 
singular, ewangelion. Calvin caught this when he translated it “good 
and joyful message.” The message is of one thing—the redemptive 
activity of God, to which Cullmann and others refer as the “Christ- 
Event” or the “Christ-Deed.” The Old Testament is all an integral part 
of the Christ-Event as preparation. The New Testament is a part of the 
Christ-Event as realization. The coming Parousia will climax the whole 
Event as consummation. The whole Event is one, from Creation to 
Parousia. At present it is a realized Event, but not a completed Event, 
just as a human life is a realized affair at the moment personal awareness 
develops, but is not completed until death. The witness of the New 
Testament preachers to the events of the birth, life, death, resurrection, 
and exaltation of Jesus, then, sets those parts of the redemptive move- 
ment in their relation to the whole movement, and as such the witness 
itself became a part of the grand redemptive Deed. So as the words of 
the early apostles became a part of the Deed of redemption, the very 
nature of revelation as redemptive action was expressing itself. Revela- 

tion is primarily something done for men. To preach is so to bear witness 
to that which is done for men that it is actually done in men. Preaching 
is a part of the doing of it. As a recent Swedish scholar has said: “For the 
early Christian and Israelite comprehension ‘Word’ and ‘Deed’ are not 
distinguishable. The Word is identical with the soul of the speaker. 
When the Word of the Lord comes to someone, so it is . . . as when the 
Spirit of the Lord or the Lord himself comes.”® True preaching, then, is 
not achieved until the words of the preacher become the deed of God. The 





6. Hjalmar Lindroth, En Bok am Bibeln (Lund: Gleerups Verlag, 1948), p. 191, quoted in 
Source Material Study, Number 50G/112, World Council of Churches. 
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ultimate question for the preacher is not “Has my sermon said some- 
thing?” but “Has it done anything?” Wesley may not have been so far 
wide of the mark when he raised the question with his preachers whether 
their preaching had converted anybody or angered anybody. At least 
he knew that preaching was intended to do something! 

Now it is the nature of the Christian revelation as a historic Deed, and 
the fact that true preaching is actually a part of that Deed, which be- 
comes the measuring rod by which all our preaching must be judged. 
Either we bear witness to the Deed, and by that witness the Deed is 
prolonged and made effective, or we do not preach. To comment on the 
times, no matter how incisively ; to set forth a philosophy of life, no matter 
how effectively; to state, even, a theology, no matter how clearly; to 
moralize, no matter how winsomely—none of these is in essence Christian 
preaching. For these are not unique to Christianity. There are com- 
mentators, philosophers, theologians, moralizers who bear no relation to 
the Christian faith at all. It is only as these are transformed in the broad 
context of reproducing the Deed of redemption that they can be 
Christianized. 

This fact is strikingly put by H. H. Farmer, who reminds us that 
since Christianity is at heart an absolutely “unique, decisive, . . . final, 
completely adequate, wholly indispensable” Event, it could never have 
been discovered by human reflection, for reflection cannot produce an 
event. “An event can only establish itself—by happening!” “And it can 
only become generally known by being borne witness to, by being pro- 
claimed, by the story being told. The more unparalleled it is, the more, 
obviously this is so.” I quote at length Dr. Farmer’s deductions from this 
fact with regard to preaching: 

From the beginning, then, Christianity, being concerned with the Event which 
by definition has no parallel, God being agent in it as He is not in other happenings, 
was committed to preaching, to proclamation. Whoso said Christianity, said preach- 
ing. There was no choice between that and absolutely ceasing to be, with not the 
least chance of ever occurring again. It is theoretically conceivable that all the 
sacred books of Hinduism, and every Hindu, might be utterly destroyed, and yet 
substantially the same religion reappear. It is not very likely; but it is not a self- 
contradictory idea. Indeed it would fit harmoniously into the Hindu scheme of 
thought to suppose that if Hinduism vanished today it would reappear tomorrow, 
fifty years, a thousand years hence. But were all Christian records and all Christians 
extirpated, Christianity could not recur again. In its recurrence without a preacher, 
without a witness, it would flatly contradict all that it had always claimed to be. 
To put it paradoxically, in happening again it would show that it had never, accord- 
ing to its own definition of itself, happened at all.” 

7. The Servant of the Word (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942), pp. 18f. 
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This means, therefore, that since the unique element in the Christian 
faith is the redemptive Deed, preaching is Christian only as it is oriented 
to that Deed and centered in it. And Christianity can be propagated 
only by Christian preaching. 

The early church made much of this in their clear distinction between 
preaching, kerygma, and teaching, didache. C. H. Dodd says of this, 
“For the early Church to preach the Gospel was by no means the same 
thing as to deliver moral instruction or exhortation. While the Church 
was concerned to hand on the teaching of the Lord, it was not by this that 
it made converts. It was by kerygma, says Paul, not by didache, that it 
pleased God to save men.” 

This distinction is a vital one, I believe, and one on which the true 
propagation of the Christian faith depends. For much that passes for 
the best preaching in our time could hardly be rated true preaching at 
all by this New Testament standard. An illustration may serve to sharpen 
the issue. A few years ago a preacher who was considered by many to be 
one of the great preachers of all time preached an Easter sermon on the 
passage in Psalm 138:8a: “The Lord will perfect that which concerneth 
me.” The stated theme of the sermon was that “God will not leave the 
universe at last filled with unfinished business. . . . God is not the God of 
unfinished business; the last word in this universe is not withheld com- 
pletion. What God begins he carries through. In ourselves, in our 
friends, in this creative universe, in the supreme souls of the race and, 
above all, in Christ, he has started something. He does not lignt such 
candles merely to blow them out.” 

Now it is obvious to anyone who is even faintly familiar with the New 
Testament that such preaching as this cannot rightly be called preaching 
at all. There is nothing distinctively Christian in it. It is sheer philosophy 
that any theist could accept if he so desired, with no relation to the 
Christian faith whatsoever. Or even a nontheist, who felt that the uni- 
verse is impersonally benevolent, might conceivably accept the hope that 
all the values of human life will be conserved by some sort of theory of 
the conservation of spiritual energy. In fact the preacher himself seems 
to recognize this. He frankly says, “Indeed, leave God out for a moment 
and look at the universe itself. It is creative. A billion years ago, could 
one have seen the earth, who could have dreamed what would come of 
it? When life first appeared, who could have guessed to what heights it 
would rise in mind and character? Great things seem to be afoot in this 





8. Op. cit., p. 8. 
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creative cosmos.” Then the preacher brings in the prophet H. G. Wells 
to prove it. “H. G. Wells is no sentimentalist,” he cries, “but listen to 
him: ‘All this world is heavy with the promise of greater things.’ ” Then 
another scientist is brought in to undergird the case, who says that there 
must be “something more than an endless procession of life out of and 
into the dark.” 

It is not cavilling, but sober fact, to suggest that the early Christians 
would not have known they were in a Christian church if they had heard 
such preaching. The apostles had plenty of faith in God, but no deduc- 
tions about the immortality of the soul based on that faith rekindled 
their blasted hopes following the crucifixion. It was rather their personal 
encounter with the risen Lord which transformed their despair. This 
sermon rests the resurrection of Jesus—albeit only a spiritual resurrec- 
tion—on the theory of the immortality of the soul. The early Christians 
moved in exactly the opposite direction. They rested the immortality of 
the Christian on the resurrection of Jesus. They did not believe that 
Christ was alive because all good things are immortal. Rather, they 
believed that those who were “in Christ” were immortal because Christ 
rose from the dead. “Because I live, you will live also” (John 14:19). 
It was “our Savior Christ Jesus, who abolished death and brought life and 
immortality to light through the gospel” (I Tim. 1:10). The idea of 
immortality for the Christian rested on the fact of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, not the reverse. Assurance of the life eternal does not lie 
at the end of a syllogism, but in faith in the risen Jesus who in his own 
resurrection “abolished death.” 

Furthermore, faith which rests on conclusions to premises is subject 
to change without notice. Our ideas grow wobbly under the weight of 
events and cannot hold up the structure of our faith when life tumbles 
in with too great force. Christian assurance rests only on the unchanging 
Deed of redemption which has already been achieved and cannot be 
undone, and will be consummated in God’s own time. This is eloquently 
witnessed in the fact that when this sermon was preached thirteen years 
ago, H. G. Wells could be an apostle of such a faith. What was Wells’s 
later view? The title of his last book, written not long before his death, 
is significant: Mind at the End of its Tether. What did he find when his 
short tether drew him up with a jar? Did he still believe that “all this 
world is heavy with the promise of greater things”? No, homo sapiens 
is “played out,” and a “jaded world” is “devoid of recuperative power.” 
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There is “no pattern of things to come.” The world “is like a convoy 
lost in darkness on an unknown rocky coast, with quarrelling pirates 
in the chartroom and savages clambering up the sides of the ships to 
plunder and do evil as the whim may take them.” 

This is not the place to quarrel with Wells’s conclusions. It is the place, 
however, to indicate what disaster can overtake pious conclusions which 
rest on human hopes and reason, rather than on God’s redemptive action 
in history. And it is the place to point out that a Christianity nurtured 
on preaching which is philosophy draped out in attractive religious gar- 
ments will be brought up with a rough jerk at the end of its tether sooner 
than it expects, and could conceivably find its self-made God turning 
suddenly into the “harsh, implacable hostility” which Wells saw as the 
“Power” behind the cosmic process. Christian preachers are commis- 
sioned for better things than brilliant surmises based on human hopes. 
They are to be heralds of the Great Redemptive Deed, already decisively 
accomplished in Jesus Christ and yet to be consummated when this age 
gives way to the age to come. But to herald this is to become a part of 
the Deed, to share, as Paul put it, in the “universal travail,” the “painful 
tension” of hope through which “the whole of created life will be rescued 
from the tyranny of change and decay, and have its share in that mag- 
nificent liberty which can only belong to the children of God!” (Rom. 
8:20ff.) The preaching of the Cross, said Forsyth, is “part of the action 
of the Cross.” The word of the Cross “is really the Cross’s own energy, 
the Cross in action. ... The real presence of Christ crucified is what 
makes preaching. It is what makes of a speech a sermon, and of a 
sermon Gospel.””° 

There is one more thing to say which undergirds this conception of 
preaching, and that is that such is the view of preaching set forth in the 
New Testament. Preaching, in the New Testament, is really God in 
action. In Peter’s speech to Cornelius he speaks of God “preaching good 
news of peace by Jesus Christ.” He then mentions the life and mighty 
works of Jesus—his death, his resurrection, his exaltation to the position 
of Judge of the living and the dead, and his power to forgive sins. The 
total Christ-Deed was the preaching of God to men. God’s preaching 
was to enact redemption. 

If God’s preaching was his redemptive action, then when men 
preached they became the instruments whereby God continued to act 


g. Cf. P. Carnegie Simpson, “The Last Words of H. G. Wells,” The British Weekly, August 
29, 1946, p. 294. 
10. Op. cit., p. 82. 
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redemptively. In Ephesians 2:17 the preaching of the apostles is de- 
scribed as the preaching of Christ. In their preaching he was active, 
breaking down “the dividing wall of hostility” between Jew and Gentile, 
and reconciling “both to God in one body through the cross.” Calvin 
remarks on this passage that the apostles preached “not only in his name, 
and by his command, but as it were in his own person,” so that their 
preaching “is justly ascribed to none other than [Christ] himself.” 

Another passage which equates the preaching of the apostles with 
God’s redemptive action is to be found in I Peter 1:23-25. There Peter 
speaks of the fact that his readers “have been born anew, not of perish- 
able seed but of imperishable, through the living and abiding word of 
God.” This word is the Logos, the Creator and Redeemer of the world. 
It is through him that they have been “born anew.” But how was this 
new birth through the grace of the Redeemer effected? “The word re- 
ferred to, as far as you are concerned,” says Peter, “is the message of the 
Gospel that was preached to you.” Here the living Word which redeems 
is equated with the preached word which was the agent of its action. 
The preaching of the apostles was the Redeemer in action. 

This same truth can be seen in I Thessalonians, where Paul describes 
the welcome the Thessalonians gave his preaching, and how they “turned 
to God from idols, to serve a living and true God, and to wait for his 
Son from heaven.” This was accomplished, Paul says to them, because 
“when you received the word of God which you heard from us, you 
accepted it not as the word of men but as what it really is, the word of 
God, which is at work in you believers” (I Thess. 1:9, 10; 2:13). 

But perhaps the most vivid statement of the conception of preaching as 
an actual partcipation in the Deed of redemption is to be seen in Paul’s 
Letter to the Galatians. There he speaks of “placarding” Christ crucified 
before their eyes, or preaching Christ in such a way that the crucified 
One was as plainly set before their gaze as though they had stood before 
the Cross itself. But the real meaning of Paul’s ministry among the 
Galatians is to be seen in his word to them in 4:19, one of those unde- 
signed, spontaneous statements which reveal things which no conscious 
effect could portray: “Oh my dear children, I feel the pangs of child- 
birth all over again till Christ be formed within you.” What was his 
initial preaching among them? It was surely something more than a 
neat pattern of words. It was the pangs of childbirth through which 
Paul, participating in the agony of redemption, was striving to bring 
Christ to birth in the Galatians. And what could this have been but 
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Christ himself, through Paul, bringing the power of his suffering love to 
bear upon their lives until they were born into the life of the Kingdom 
of God? 

If this be preaching, who can think of it lightly? If this be preaching, 
who can relegate it to an inferior position in the total range of his minis- 
terial activity? If this be preaching, who can think of it as “a necessary 
evil”? There can be no activity in the world equal to it! To think 
that the redemptive Deed of God is to be brought to a focus in one’s 
life as he stands before men in the act of preaching; that the yearning 
agony of the Redeemer is to leap into actuality on the plane of history 
once more; that the turning point of destiny for some soul, or some con- 
gregation, or even a significant turning point in history, for that matter, 
may be reached as one humbly but passionately proclaims the Word of 
God—this is an overwhelming realization, which makes every other ac- 
tivity pale into insignificance. 

Our day is waiting for a recovery of this New Testament understanding 
of the meaning and importance of preaching. Protestantism is not likely 
to rise much higher than the level of its pulpit. Romanism can survive 
without great preaching, but not Protestantism. And it is the failure of 
Protestants to understand the nature and function of preaching that 
makes them cast longing eyes toward Rome and indulge in the mimicry 
of altars, vestments, and pageantry which is invading Protestantism with 
alarming rapidity. The element of alarm lies not in any inherent wrong 
in these things but in the loss of the things which they replace. They are 
symptomatic of a hunger which they can meet only poorly. They are 
vain efforts to supply what must be met at a deeper level. We are not 
priests; we are prophets. We do not officiate at altars; we are living 
voices through which Christ wants to speak. What the priest vainly tries 
to do in the mass, our pulpits are given us to do. 

The Romanist says, “When the priest pronounces the tremendous 
words of consecration, he reaches up into the heavens, brings Christ 
down from his throne, and places him upon our altar to be offered up 
again as the victim for the sins of man.” Protestantism, when it is true 
to its genius, does something better. When the Protestant preacher 
preaches—if he really preaches in the terms set forth here—the living 
Christ who is always present in the fellowship of his people, both in heaven 
and on earth, expresses himself not in dumb symbol but in living reality, 
and offers once again to men the reconciliation with God once accom- 
plished by his death and now eternally available to all who will believe. 
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Men do not see, through superstitious imagination, and as mute observers, 
a magical transformation of material symbols by the official intervention 
of a priest, but are confronted by the living Christ himself who chooses 
to make his eternal redemptive Deed effectual by making the word of 
the preacher become his own word in the gathered fellowship of the 
members of his body. 

It is for this reason that Paul lists preaching the word of God as the 
supreme commission to the church. When he lists, in I Corinthians 12, 
the various “manifestations of the Spirit for the common good,” he 
places “the utterance of wisdom” and “the utterance of knowledge” prior 
to faith, gifts of healing, working of miracles, etc. And lest his order 
here should be considered casual, a few verses later he speaks of the dif- 
ferent offices in the Corinthian Church with explicit reference to his 
judgment of their importance. “God has appointed in the church first 
apostles, second prophets, third teachers, then workers of miracles, then 
healers, helpers, administrators, speakers in various kinds of tongues” 
(I Cor. 12:28). Here preaching, since both the apostles and prophets 
were preachers, is set first in importance among all the functions of the 
minister. And Paul stresses this by adding, “But earnestly desire the 
higher gifts” (I Cor. 12:31). There is no higher Christian gift than 
preaching. 

This judgment of Paul’s was merely a reflection of his own sense of 
mission. He had been commissioned to preach. “Woe is me if I preach 
not the gospel!” (I Cor. 9:16). God “who had set me apart before I 
was born, and had called me through his grace, was pleased to reveal 
his Son to me, in order that I might preach...” (Gal. 1:15f.). “For 
Christ did not send me to baptize but to preach...” (I Cor. 1:17). 

Carlyle once described teaching as “truth lighted at the flame of living 
truth.” To pass out ideas is not to teach. The ideas must be incarnated 
in the life of the teacher, so that they leap like flame into the life of the 
student, and incarnate themselves in him. We may paraphrase Carlyle 
by saying that preaching is “faith lighted at the flame of living faith.” 
Truth must be incarnated in the life of the preacher, so that it leaps 
like flame into the life of the hearer, and reincarnates itself there. And 
since Christian truth is personal—“I am the truth”—incarnate truth in 
a Christian preacher is the incarnate Christ. To preach is not merely to 
say something, but to do something—it is to become the living arena in 
which Christ personally confronts men in judgment and redemption. 
Said Gregory Thaumatourgos of the preaching of Origen, “Like some 
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spark it came dropping into my inmost soul. And there, being kindled 
and catching fire, was love: Love towards the Word Himself, most 
alluring to all by reason of beauty unspeakable, the holy, the most 
lovely.”"' Would you not rather preach like that than anything else in 
the world? Then Gregory commented, “The greatest gift this man has 
received from God, this portion wholly good is his from heaven, that he 
should be interpreter of the words of God to man, himself to explain the 
things of God as though it were God speaking... .”” 

That is preaching. To speak as though it were God speaking! Not 
words, but a deed—the Deed of redemption! Therefore, preach! First 
apostles! And prophets! Then—other things. The world is waiting, and 
God is waiting, for men who are not content with mere sermons, but who 
know what it is to preach, and are willing, by God’s grace, to strive 
to do it. 





11. Cf. John Foster, After the Apostles (London: SCM Press, 1951), p. 106. 
12. Ibid.,p. 107. — 

















Paradox of Holiness 


The New Testament Doctrine of Sanctification 


by CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG 


Durinc my first year out of college, I had the good fortune to serve in 
the Anglo-Chinese College in Foochow, China. Bishop James Bashford 
came to hold the Foochow Conference and gave the devotional addresses. 
Though 35 years have passed, I can still remember his talk on “Holiness.” 
To this day I have never found a better statement of the paradox of the 
Christian position. 

The Bishop took as the background for his address contrasting state- 
ments by Jesus, Paul, and John. Jesus said, “You therefore must be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” Yet, despite this promise 
(or demand) he taught the same disciples to pray, “Forgive us our debts, 
as we also have forgiven our debtors.”* This assumes that there never 
will be a time when they do not need forgiveness of sin. Paul wrote to 
the Philippians, “Not that I already am made perfect,’ but in a few 
verses he seems to reverse himself, “Let us, therefore, as many as are 
perfect.’* In the First Epistle of John we read the categorical statement, 
“Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin, because his seed abideth 
in him.’” But earlier in the same sermon the author writes, “If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us.’® 
In the light of these statements, Bishop Bashford endeavored to show 
what holiness and Christian perfection should mean to Chinese Chris- 
tians following in the traditions of John Wesley. 


I 


There are some Christians today who make very much of holiness and 
sanctification, so much so that they tend to separate themselves on this 
issue. Others have unquestionably neglected what was involved in these 





. Matt. 5:48. 
Matt.6: 12. 
Phil. 3:12. 
Phil. 3:15. 
. I John 3:9. 
. [John 1:8. 
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words, for they have felt that unsupportable positions were being asso- 
ciated with these terms. In the face of this misunderstanding, the biblical 
material needs careful re-examination, particularly in the light of the 
linguistic situation which became manifest after the publication of the 
Revised Standard Version in 1946. In this translation two changes were 
introduced which should stimulate this rethinking. 

The first was in the translation of the various forms of the word 
teleios, hitherto rendered “perfect.” This was retained when the word 
was applied to Jesus,’ when it referred to the eschatological consumma- 
tion,® when it indicated the goal of ethical endeavor,’ when the attain- 
ment of the end was denied,”” and when the word meant “completeness” 
with no claim to “sinlessness.”"! The word “mature” was used, however, 
to refer to the state of the Christian who had gone beyond the beginnings 
of Christian experience.” The teleioi are “mature” in contrast to “babes.” 
Though it is always possible to have greater degrees of maturity, perfec- 
tion is something that by definition cannot be transcended. So far as I 
have been able to learn, this change has been welcomed very generally 
and it makes a very useful addition to biblical vocabulary. 

The other change, however, has been widely criticized in those circles 
which lay particular stress upon holiness and sanctification. In 22 of the 
go usages of the verb hagiazo and the noun hagiasmos the Revised 
Standard Version followed the other modern speech versions in using 
“consecration” or “consecrate.” This was based on two considerations: 
(1) since “consecrate” and “sanctify” come from synonymous Latin roots 
and have essentially the same meaning, choice should be made according 
to modern usage; (2) “consecrate” is the more usual term in contem- 
porary speech. At the outset there was no protest. The author’s presen- 
tation of the Revised Standard Version was received with enthusiasm 
at the Nazarene Seminary in Kansas City. Later, this one issue was 
made such a point of attack in the leading Holiness Associations that 
approval of the version was withheld unless changes should be made 
at this point. 

The objectors do not deny that in origin the words were synonymous. 
But they hold that in actual English usage “consecrate” means something 
that man does and is equivalent to “dedicate,” while “sanctify” is some- 





7. Luke 13:32; Heb. 2:10; 5:9; 7:28. 

8. I Cor. 13:10; Heb. 7:11; 9:11; 11:40; 12:23. 

9g. Matt. 5:48; 19:21. 

10. Phil. 3:12; Heb. 7:19; 9:9; 10:1. 

11. James 1:4; I John 2:5; 4:12. 

12. I Cor. 2:6; Eph. 4:13; Phil. 3:15; Col. 1:28; 4:12; Heb. 5:14; 6:1. 
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thing that God does. It comes as a surprise to some of us to be told that 
the “consecration” of a church is something that man does. That had 
never been our understanding. The further contention has been that 
Webster’s dictionary gives a meaning for sanctification which it does 
not give for consecration. The word is defined as carrying the theological 
significance, “The act or process of God’s grace by which the affections 
of men are purified, or alienated from sin and the world, and exalted to 
a supreme love to God.” Now there is no doubt that this is a meaning 
attached to the word as it has been used in the course of Christian 
theology. But later usage offers no proof concerning the original biblical 
meaning. Do the biblical passages actually support the interpretation 
held by those who argue against the terminology in the 1946 edition of 
the Revised Standard Version? 

Since the basic contention of the translation committee has been that 
the words are synonymous, there can be no linguistic objection to return- 
ing to the traditional rendering. Certain other traditional words were 
kept because the substitution of another would offend large groups of 
conscientious believers. There is no sound reason why the same principle 
should not be applied here; if words cause my brother to take offense, 
there is only one Christian reaction to the situation. It is hoped that 
when the final edition of the Revised Standard Version appears in 1952 it 
will leave no further ground for breach on this issue. But that linguistic 
situation does not settle the theological question. What does the New 
Testament mean by “sanctification”? How are the various forms of the 
word actually used in the New Testament? More particularly, is the 
relation of “justification” to “sanctification,” as that is discussed in the 
theology of the church, actually supported by the Bible? 


II 


The New Testament conception of holiness roots in the Old Testament 
idea of godesh.” Originally that word seems to have had the significance 
of separation. The “holy” is set off from the “common.” Primarily it is 
God who is holy."* If vessels or buildings or people are “holy,” it is 
because they have been set apart for his worship. Hence, to sanctify is 
to take out of the sphere of the profane or common and introduce into 
the divine or sacred. 





13. See the discussion of the word in N. H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946), pp. 24-62, or the fuller treatment by 
Procksch in G. Kittel, Theologisches Wérterbuch zum N. T.,1 p. 88ff. (1936-). 

14. Isa. 6:3. ’ 
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When the term was applied to men and women it had primarily a cult 
significance rather than a moral. Prostitutes were “holy” if set apart for 
the Temple. It was a category which belonged to the divine rather than 
to the relations of men to each other. In Lev. 19:2 we read, “You must be 
holy; for I the Lord your God am holy.” The definition of holiness is 
given by the surrounding Code of Holiness, Leviticus 17-26. This stresses 
the importance of ritual cleanliness. A holy people is one that abstains 
from all uncleanness. As the requirements of God become ethicized, the 
mark of a holy people is correspondingly moralized. Nevertheless, the 
roots of the term lie in cult relationships rather than in ethical. 

In the New Testament, the most common term for Christians is “the 
saints.” Just as the people of God were “holy” according to the old 
covenant, so the new people of God are “the holy ones” or the saints. In 
I Peter 1:15f. the author quotes Lev. 11: 44f. in laying down the obliga- 
tion that his readers must be a holy nation. In most of the writings from 
the apostolic age we find this standing designation of the people of the 
new covenant.” The members of the church at Jerusalem were the 
saints par excellence, but believers among the Gentiles shared in the 
same holiness.'? They were the new Temple which must be holy; their 
lives should be blameless in the sight of God.” 

Traditional discussions of sanctification have started from the assump- 
tion that justification is the act by which the believer enters into the new: 
life in Christ. Sanctification is a later and different experience which 
must presuppose justification. I believe that in an historical study of the 
biblical material this assumption must be repudiated. Theologians have 
the right to use terms according to their own definitions, but confusion 
arises when these are biblical terms which are employed in a different 
way in the Bible. As a matter of fact, justification is a term practically 
confined to Paul.” When other biblical writers speak of new birth,” or 
regeneration,” or forgiveness” they are not referring to something dif- 
ferent from justification but they are employing other terms for the one 





15. Four times in Acts, 31 in genuine Pauline letters, 10 in deutero-Pauline, 2 in Hebrews, 
and 9g in Revelation. 

16. Rom. 15:25. 

17. Rom. 1:7. 

18. I Cor. 3:17; Eph. 2:21. 

19. Col. 1:22; Eph. 1:4; 5:27. 

20. The isolated example in Luke 18:14 need not be due to Pauline influence, but certainly 
does not prove wide currency in the church. 
21. John 3:3, 5. 
22. Titus 3:5. 
23. Acts 2:28 etc. 
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experience of redemption through Christ. To discuss the relation of 
justification to new birth can have no more meaning than to compare 
Paul’s vocabulary with that of John. 

Sanctification is another of the metaphors which was used to describe 
the result of God’s saving work in Christ. When man is looked upon as a 
condemned criminal, the gift in Christ is spoken of as justification; 
when he is viewed as a slave, the result is referred to as redemption; 
when he is thought of as separated from God by his impurity, he receives 
sanctification. In the New Testament, sanctification is not a second or 
subsequent experience, nor is it the usual term for a gradual ethical 
process which should follow incorporation into the people of God. 
Sanctification makes one a part of the Holy People of God. 


III 


Sanctification is consistently looked upon as the work of God. The 
moral efforts and spiritual striving of men do not make them holy in 
the sight of God. Koberle is quite correct in pointing out this difference 
between the biblical point of view and those ascetic and mystical dis- 
ciplines which have grown up within the church.* Sometimes the lan- 
guage used assumes that God sanctifies directly.” More often this comes 
through Christ® or by the Holy Spirit.” The author to the Hebrews 
wrote, “Jesus also suffered outside the gate in order to sanctify the people 
through his own blood. . . . For by a single offering he has perfected for 
all time those who are sanctified.” This shows the relation of sanctifica- 
tion to perfection or maturity and grounds both in the sacrificial death 
of Christ. Justification is not something which has preceded, for that 
term is not in the vocabulary of this early Christian teacher at all. Since 
sanctification has been brought about through God’s act in Christ it 
may be said to come “through the Word of God.”” Likewise it is possible 
for Luke to write, “sanctified by faith in Christ.” The context makes it 
clear that those described are not a selected group among the justified 
but all those who had received “forgiveness of sins,” the term used by 
this particular author.” 


24. A. Kéberle, The Quest for Holiness (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936). 

25. John 17:17; I Thess. 5:23. 

26. Eph. 5:26. 

27. Rom. 15:16; II Thess. 2:13; I Pet. 1:2. 

28. Heb. 13:12; 10:14. 

29. I Tim. 4:5. 

30. Acts 26:18. 

31. I Peter 3:15 is no exception to the New Testament position that sanctification is never the 
result of human effort. The Revised Standard Versicn is.correct in translating it, “reverence 
Christ as Lord.” 
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Twice Paul used some form of the word “sanctification” in a series of 
three and it is instructive that neither time does it occur last. In his 
attack on human wisdom, Paul insisted that God made Christ our 
wisdom ; this is defined in three terms, “righteousness [justification] and 
sanctification and redemption.” Paul does not mean that sanctification 
precedes redemption; all three refer to the one experience of being made 
a part of the body of Christ. In I Cor. 6:11 he writes, “But you were 
washed, you were sanctified, you were justified.” It would be a complete 
misunderstanding to suppose that Paul thought sanctification came be- 
tween baptism and justification. Once more we see how these are terms 
drawn from different religious associations and that they are parallel. 

Sanctification is most commonly used in connection with the need for 
cleansing from cult impurity that separates man from God and his holi- 
ness. Hence we read in Ephesians 5:26 that the aim of Christ’s work on 
behalf of his church is “that he might sanctify her, having cleansed her 
by the washing of water with the word.” Here we see the close connec- 
tion with the water of baptism rather than with the final development 
of the mature Christian. 

When the term is related to the ethical task of believers, the idea of 
cleansing is usually in the foreground. In I Thess. 4:3 it is the opposite 
of sexual immorality; in I Thess. 4:6 of uncleanness. In Romans 6:19 
it is in contrast to impurity and iniquity; in Romans 6:22 it stands op- 
posed to death and is equivalent to eternal life. I do not see that in any 
New Testament passage sanctification refers to an advanced stage of 
spiritual or moral attainment. Holiness is simply the antithesis to un- 
cleanness. 

Two passages call for special consideration. In I Tim. 2:15 we read 
that a woman will be saved through bearing children “if she continues 
in faith and love and hagiasmos [sanctification].” The verse as a whole 
is notoriously difficult, but “holiness” seems to be used as a quality of 
life parallel to “love” and meaning “the absence of defilement.” The 
verse primarily shows the difference of this letter from the genuine 
Pauline position that the moral life is the fruit of the Spirit. The other 
passage is Hebrews 12:13, where readers are to strive for peace and the 
hagiasmos (holiness) “without which no one will see the Lord.” The 
contrast is not with Christians who have received only justification and 
have not yet attained to sanctification. It is with the irreligious man 
like Esau who lived for the present rather than by faith in the unseen 





32. I Cor. 1:30. 
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and the future. In these two passages hagiasmos refers to a relatively 
mature stage of Christian experience. But I see no indication that the 
authors have in mind some second act of grace, or that sanctification 
has become a technical term for the process of moral growth. Cleanness 
is one of the marks of the new life in Christ. 


IV 


Here wé are brought face to face with the paradoxical form of ex- 
pression constantly found within the New Testament. Believers have 
been sanctified, yet they must be exhorted to be holy. Their sanctification 
is entirely the work of God, yet holiness, like love and peace, are objec- 
tives toward which the saints should strive. What is the relation between 
gift and endeavor, between what is received and what is achieved? 

It is in connection with Paul’s soteriology that the problem is most 
pressing and where the discussion has been most extensive. Reformation 
theology isolated the justification of the sinner as the heart of the Chris- 
tian message and insisted that the believer remained a forgiven sinner 
to the end. The process of sanctification followed this initial experience, 
but the Christian never ceased to be a sinner. Perfectionist movements 
have risen in revolt against this reading of the New Testament. These 
interpreters have insisted that according to the New Testament the re- 
deemed man has more than a new status before God; he has experienced 
a regeneration which makes him a new creature. He is not only saved 
in his sins, but is saved from sinning. 

R. Newton Flew, a distinguished Methodist theologian, has traced the 
history of the idea of perfection in Christian theology® with obvious 
sympathy for the objectives of the perfectionist movements. Nevertheless, 
he recognizes that neither John Wesley nor Albrecht Ritschl held a con- 
ception of sin which was adequate. A much fuller presentation of Ameri- 
can and German developments is given by Benjamin W. Warfield in 
his posthumous Studies in Perfectionism.* Needless to say, this staunch 
Calvinist was belligerently hostile to any and all attacks on “miserable 
sinner Christianity.” He could see no need to revise the Reformation 
understanding of sanctification. 

The modern historical study of Paul, however, has made it clear that 
Luther rediscovered only a part of Paul’s message. When speaking in 
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opposition to Judaism Paul did emphasize that man was pronounced 
righteous by God on the ground of grace received by faith. This was 
because Christ had delivered men from the curse of the Torah (law). 
But this was only one aspect of deliverance. Christ had also delivered 
man from sin in the flesh and from subjection to the principalities and 
powers. In his death and resurrection, the new age had been inaugurated, 
and man participated in this through incorporation into the body of 
Christ by faith and baptism. This meant nothing less than a dying to 
sin and rising to walk in the power of the Spirit. Christ now lives in the 
believer who has become in truth a new creature. 

Some of the scholars who participated in this rediscovery of the his- 
torical Paul drew quite unwarranted deductions. The logic of Paul 
seemed to lead to the inescapable conclusion that if the believer had died 
to sin, from that time on he must be sinless.” They held, therefore, that 
Paul did not look upon the Christian as a sinner constantly in need of 
forgiveness. He was a new supernatural being in whom the Spirit dwelt. 
But it is not legitimate to purchase greater consistency for Paul by ignor- 
ing part of the evidence. Paul certainly did not say that the redeemed 
man could not sin. He says rather that he should not sin. The ethical 
injunctions which bulk so large in his letters prove that conclusively. 
It is interesting to see how both in Romans 6 and Colossians 3 Paul passes 
with perfect naturalness from the indicative to the imperative. “We 
know that our old self was crucified with him so that the sinful body 
might be destroyed. . . . Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
bodies.” Holiness and sanctification are true attributes of believers, but 
that never meant for Paul sinless perfection. First with the parousia of 
Christ comes that which is perfect. Until then, the victory which he 
has won remains incomplete within history. 

We find elsewhere in the New Testament the same contrast between 
the fact of salvation and the reality of imperfection. In I John we read 
that Christ appeared to take away sin; the children of God and those 
of the devil stand in sharp contrast.*” Nevertheless, the readers are con- 
stantly exhorted to walk in love. This is the mark of one born of God 
but it cannot be taken for granted that the readers are exercising perfect 
love. This is the opposite of fear and is love that has come to completion. 
The author of I John does believe in a real transformation of the believer 
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and no limit is set to the maturity which an individual Christian may 
attain. Yet it is first when Christ appears that we shall be like him.* 

We see then a paradoxical polarity between the completeness of Chris- 
tian deliverance and the incomplete transformation in the lives of be- 
lievers. The very fact that a few sins are described as unforgiveable 
shows that normal Christian experience did not involve sinlessness.*” The 
New Testament knows nothing of a second experience which brings an 
entirely different degree of holiness. The story in Acts 19:1-7 of certain 
disciples who lacked the Holy Spirit until Paul had laid his hands on 
them has no connection with conceptions of holiness and sanctification. 
It testifies rather to different interpretations of the relation of the Spirit 
to water baptism. Neither here nor elsewhere in the New Testament is 
there a “second blessing” which is called sanctification. The blessings 
of God in Christ are never ending. 


Vv 


Though sanctification is not used in the New Testament as a special 
term for growth in Christian maturity, we should not exclude from this 
discussion the material which bears upon the latter theme. In practice, 
a sharp line cannot be drawn between the work of God in the human 
heart and man’s own dedication to the will of God. Growth in maturity 
comes through both of them. 

Except in the Pauline letters and the Acts of the Apostles, the new life 
of the believer is rarely ascribed to the work of the Holy Spirit. In Acts, 
the Spirit is looked upon as the bringer of new power; certain gifts like 
that of glossalalia are especially associated with the Spirit.” In fact, 
Luke seems to make ability to speak in tongues the test of the reception 
of the Spirit. Paul rises far above this crude conception. He does not 
deny that speaking in tongues may be a work of the Spirit, but this is 
not one of the higher gifts. The manifestations of the one Spirit are 
various. Above all, the mark of the presence of the Spirit is the ethical 
fruit of love, joy, peace and self-control.” It is the presence of these 
virtues that demonstrates growth in maturity, not ecstatic experiences 
and powers. 

Surprisingly little is said directly in the New Testament about the 
cultivation of the devotional life. When Paul exhorts to think about 
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“whatever is true,” he is not outlining a technique of meditation.” Yet 
there are sufficient allusions to make it clear that those disciplines which 
have been cultivated within the church through the ages were already 
being exalted. In the earliest New Testament writing, believers are 
exhorted to pray constantly ; yet specific periods for prayer are frequently 
assumed.“ A real widow will continue in supplications night and day, 
for the prayer of a righteous person has great power.” 

Regular services of worship were held on the first day of the week,” 
and it was necessary even then to remind believers of their obligation to 
attend.” The order of worship included the public reading of Scripture. 
Almost every book of the New Testament presupposes wide familiarity 
with the text of the Old Testament. Because of the expense of individual 
copies, we may wonder how widespread the home reading of Scripture 
could have been.” Yet Scripture lessons must have been prominent in 
the public gatherings of the brethren. 

Naturally the Hebrew Psalms were employed in worship, but the 
early Christians likewise composed their own hymns. Snatches from 
these are doubtless found in many of the New Testament books. No one 
knows how far back some of the primitive parts of Christian ritual may 
go. In this connection it is important to note Paul’s insistence that the 
test of worthy worship is the degree to which the worshiper is edified.” 
This is overlooked by some of our modern proponents of a worship re- 
vival. They insist that the objective of true worship should be to glorify 
God. With that statement there can be no quarrel, but it still leaves the 
question unanswered, “With what kind of worship is God truly glorified?” 
Paul was most emphatic in insisting that only a worship which edifies the 
believer affords a real glorification of God. 

For the writer to the Hebrews, Christian maturity included progress 
in understanding the nature of God’s revelation.” It was not enough to 
remain at the level of the elementary doctrines of Christ and lay the same 
foundations over and over again. We should go on to maturity. Paul 
likewise criticizes those babes in Christ who could not receive the wisdom 
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imparted by the Spirit, for they were not yet ready for solid food.” The 
letters of the Apostle, which were intended to be read to entire congrega- 
tions, show what depths of theological understanding believers were ex- 
pected to attain. The church at Rome could not have been addressed 
as it was if maturity had not included clear understanding of the funda- 
mentals of faith. 

Despite the criticism which Jesus leveled upon fasting by his con- 
temporaries,” that religious practice gradually crept into the Church.” 
The need for disciplined living could not be ignored. Nevertheless, the 
dangers inherent in such a stress could not be escaped. On the one hand, 
fasting could easily be looked upon as a good work which commends us 
to God. On the other, it could lead in the direction of an asceticism 
which viewed the world of God’s creation as essentially evil.” Therefore, 
dependence upon taboos was a mark of immaturity, a subjection to the 
elemental spirits of the universe and a denial of the liberty which was 
in Christ.® 

Our age is concerned with developing a doctrine of Christian vocation. 
It can hardly be said that in the New Testament much is made of a man’s 
work as an expression of his Christian experience. Naturally the necessity 
for remunerative work is taken for granted since the alternative was 
stealing.’ Paul supported himself as a tentmaker.® If any of his converts 
were living in idleness he did not hesitate to reprimand them.” As yet 
there was no formulation of the occupations which a Christian might 
follow; even the work of a soldier receives no express condemnation in 
the New Testament.™. 

The early Christians did not envisage any attempt to build a Christian 
society. They separated themselves so far as possible from the world 
which was passing away, a world for which they should cherish no affec- 
tion." To take a case before heathen judges meant utter defeat for a 
Christian.” Since their citizenship was in the age to come, they did not 
see in their present work a valuable means of growth in Christian living. 
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Obedience to the will of God could be shown in any state of life, what- 
ever that might be. Therefore, whether slave or free, a man should 
remain in whatever state he was called.“ The Reformers interpreted 
these passages in a quite different way, and if we reject the world- 
renouncing assumptions of the early Christians we today are compelled 
to formulate still another approach. 

To describe in any detail the new ethical response of the believer 
would call for a full portrayal of New Testament ethics. That is mani- 
festly impossible in the space which is available. Mature ethical living 
did not begin with the cultivation of isolated virtues in the fashion of 
Benjamin Franklin, but with a renewal of the mind of the believer in 
response to the mercy of God.* Ephesians 4 and 5 present a typical 
description of the life expected from believers. Humility is the note 
which is stressed first of all and the culmination lies in the requirement 
of a forgiving attitude toward others.™ Sins of speech, especially false- 
hood, come in for direct condemnation. Persistence in anger is clear 
indication of immaturity in Christian experience.® Naturally, stress is 
laid upon the restraint of fleshly passions, for impurity cannot be united 
with sanctification.” Purity is not a matter of ritual but of the heart. 
Compared with the Gospels, little is said in the Letters about the danger 
of possessions, though numerous warnings may be found against covetous- 
ness. Yet we must never forget that it was the same church which pre- 
served the sayings of Jesus which was formulating its understanding of 
Christian maturity. Contentment held a high place among the Chris- 
tian virtues.® 

Everywhere love is exalted as the central Christian virtue. For James 
it is the royal law of liberty; for Paul it is the fulfillment of law; for Peter, 
the purification of your souls should be followed by the sincere love of 
the brethren from the heart.” The greatest ethical expressions in the 
New Testament celebrate the nature of love. In I Corinthians 13 Paul 
not only sets forth its permanence and pre-eminence but likewise describes 
its full nature. In Romans 12 he characterizes the meaning of love within 
the community and its expression toward those outside, culminating in 
love for enemies. There is truly mature living when a man can say, 
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“When reviled, we bless; when persecuted, we endure; when slandered, 
we try to conciliate.”” The illustration of love which is most fully 
elaborated is the fore-going of personal rights in consideration for the 
scruples of others.” An age like our own which is laying so much stress 
upon the struggle for human rights needs to be reminded of the quite 
different emphasis within the New Testament. Genuine love is not a 
vague feeling of good will toward others. “If any one has the world’s 
goods and sees his brother in need, yet closes his heart against him, how 
does God’s love abide in him?”” We see from the very first in the com- 
munity at Jerusalem a generosity in sharing which has sometimes been 
mistaken for communism.” It is clear, however, from Luke’s description 
that this was a strictly voluntary bearing of one another’s burdens mak- 
ing possible a daily distribution of food. Other churches sent to the 
needy at Jerusalem, and Paul spent much of his later ministry in raising 
a great fund for the “saints” at Jerusalem.” 

Concern for physical health led to various healing practices as an ex- 
pression of service. Tradition assigned healings to most of the apostles 
as well as to Jesus.” The anointing of the sick with oil showed their con- 
cern for this fundamental basis of human welfare.” “Service” also found 
expression in the giving of hospitality.” Believers formed an intimate 
brotherhood where the home of one should be open to any visiting 
brother. A Christian should not grow weary in well-doing for, “As we 
have opportunity, let us do good to all men, and especially to those who 
are of the household of faith.” That shows the universality of their 
ideal of love and at the same time the close intimacy within the Christian 
fellowship where obligations were assumed which could not be felt to- 
ward the whole human race. As persecution increased, the duty to 
remember those in prison was added to other expressions of love, such as 
washing the feet of the saints and relieving the afflicted.” Suffering was 
to be borne not in the spirit of revolt, but as the discipline of a loving 
father. 
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Though the obligation to go on to Christian maturity was accepted in 
the early church it is clear that the heights which were attained were 
not always exceptional. When the author of the Pastorals set forth the 
qualifications for a bishop and a deacon he provided indirect testimony 
to the immaturity of the mass.*' The standards are appropriate as far 
as they go, but we miss an emphasis on anything approaching deep 
spirituality. One modern commentator has pointed out the close parallels 
which may be found in an ancient description of the qualifications for a 
successful general. The exhortations in Titus to the various groups within 
the church are likewise eminently practical but show again that the 
average level within the church was not high.” But the goal of Christian 
maturity had not been given up; the aim was to adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour with true fidelity. 

Christian redemption brought no irrevocable assurance of final salva- 
tion. There was no guarantee of that growth in maturity which should 
be expected of believers. There are passages in the New Testament 
expressing confidence that God will carry through what he has begun,” 
but there are also warnings against being at ease in Zion. Though Gen- 
tiles were branches which had been grafted into the olive tree, God would 
not spare them if they did not stand fast in faith.* Paul even envisaged 
the possibility that after preaching to others, he himself might be dis- 
qualified. Unless the fruit of redemption appeared, its reality was 
subject to doubt. 

We return from this brief summary of the New Testament descriptions 
of Christian maturity to the terms with which we began. I wish to em- 
phasize in conclusion that this discussion has dealt only with the exegesis 
of the New Testament. No judgment is intended upon the validity of 
the religious experience of any devout individual. But when the biblical 
term “sanctification” is used to describe the experience, this does not give 
biblical authority for the interpretation which is given. “Scriptural holi- 
ness” should be discussed in terms of the vocabulary of the Bible. 

Four conclusions arise from our study to which theology should give 
attention: 

(1) Sanctification is the act of God and not of man. It is no 
more a process than is justification, for both terms express alternative 
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aspects of becoming part of the people of God. One is not later than the 
other, but both refer to our relationship to God. 


(2) When holiness is given an ethical connotation, it is the opposite 
of uncleanness and carries on the original cult associations of the word. 


(3) Growth in maturity of ethical and spiritual living is expected 
throughout the New Testament, but sanctification is not a term which 
is ordinarily used to refer to this. Holiness is one phase of this devolop- 
ment, but the human task in response to God’s salvation should not be 
confused with his saving work in Christ. One aspect of this is bringing 
us into nearness to God, which is the essential meaning of sanctification. 


(4) While the New Testament affords much helpful guidance in its 
portrayal of ideals of Christian maturity, this does not preclude the 
necessity for earnest thinking on our part and experimentation in means 
of growth. Only thus is it possible to go on to what is really perfection. 














Heart of Christianity 


The Meaning and Implications for Life of the 
Pauline Expression “in Christ.” 


by Ettas ANDREWS 


FREQUENTLY the opinion is expressed that Pauline theology is out of date, 
far removed from our modern mind on religious questions, and having 
little or no relevance for Christianity in our time. If this were true, an 
inquiry, however brief, into the meaning and implications of any aspect 
of Pauline thought would be so much wasted effort, except perhaps for 
the antiquarian. It would be a grievous loss, indeed, were we obliged 
to discard the thinking of one who played an unparalleled role in the 
spread of the Christian faith, and who was so close historically to its 
origins. Fortunately, however, we are not so limited, but are free to 
inquire dispassionately into the truth or falsity of this judgment, and to 
draw our own conclusions. 

So central to Paul’s thought is the concept of being “in Christ” that 
an inquiry ought properly to begin at this point. Indeed, if we may 
select any one idea that expresses in summation the full meaning of 
Christianity for the Apostle Paul, it is that of union with Christ. Before 
his conversion he was a man eagerly in search of the life of righteousness, 
believing that it could be found in following slavishly, even blamelessly, 
the law of his fathers, but discovering, while holding desperately to his 
belief, that the life he sought could not thus be found. After his con- 
version he affirmed without qualification that, having become a “man 
in Christ” he had entered into a quality of life which before had been 
completely beyond his power. This contrast of before and after the 
crucial event in the Apostle’s experience must ever be kept in mind if 
the significance of his being “in Christ” is to be adequately understood. 
For the fact is that, after the event, his was a new mode of existence’ in 
which what previously was alien, though earnestly longed for, is now a 
treasured possession. In short, what he had found, and was sure others 
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could find, was the salvation of God. To be “in Christ,” therefore, is 
his own most intimate way of expressing the character of that new life 
of righteousness which was his when God was pleased to reveal his Son 
to him (Gal. 1:16). 

Remembering with what eager anticipation devout Jews such as 
Paul looked for the promised salvation, and accepting the view that the 
expression “in Christ” is his most comprehensive description of that 
salvation which now was his, it is not surprising that the phrase, and its 
equivalents (“in the spirit,” “in the Lord,” etc.) should be found with 
very great frequency in his writings. If, as C. A. Anderson Scott suggests, 
Paul was interested in Christianity “because it was a method of salva- 
tion,”? we would expect him to magnify that salvation and to repeat 
often the term or terms which, to his mind, most fully expressed its 
nature. We may be well certain, therefore, that his numerous references 
to the experience of being “in Christ” are sufficient proof that this was 
the focal point around which allthis religion revolved, the very heart of 
Christianity as he understood it. That Paul used many metaphors in 
his attempt to unfold “the rich meaning” of his new state of well-being 
need not be denied.’ They all lead, however, to that all-inclusive concept 
with which we are presently concerned, for to say that one has been 
“justified” or “reconciled” or “redeemed,” is always the equivalent of 
affirming that the believer is “in Christ Jesus.” 


The Experience and Its Rationale 


We must proceed, however, to examine more closely this all-inclusive 
Pauline concept of salvation to determine, as precisely as possible, its 
meaning. The most fruitful method of examination will be first to 
describe briefly the experience itself, and then to discuss its rationale. 
Paul saw very clearly the vast antagonism that exists between the life 
of God that should possess the soul, and the life of sinful man. If to be 
in right relationship with God is man’s destiny, and God’s requirement, 
such can never be achieved by man himself. No man had better right 
to insist upon human powerlessness to achieve this relationship than 
Paul did. Like other Jews, only more so, he had been going about 
seeking to establish his own righteousness, but he had not submitted 
himself to the righteousness of God (Rom. 10:3). When one under- 
stands that Paul, speaking of “the righteousness of God” is referring to 
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“nothing less than salvation,”* one sees a man seeking by legal righteous- 
ness, and his own attempt at moral rectitude, to save himself, all the 
while the divine salvation is being offered to him for the acceptance. 
The will of God conceived in terms of legal precept a man may follow 
blamelessly, as he had done. Such meticulous following, however, did 
not produce that religious inwardness, that inner spiritual counterpart 
having to do with the hidden springs of goodness, those impluses that lie 
buried in the deep recesses of the human heart and from which all high 
and holy desires proceed. On the contrary Paul was only too conscious 
of a veritable host of impulses and desires within himself running abso- 
lutely contrary to the will of God, and completely beyond his control. 
What he described as his natural state was wretched beyond measure, 
powerless to be what he knew he ought to be. If man’s destiny and 
God’s requirement, therefore, were to be met, something more radically 
powerful than a man’s own moral self-propulsion would be necessary. 

All this, of course, has a very familiar ring, and will at once be recog- 
nized as a simple psychological analysis of the Apostle’s condition prior 
to his being “in Christ.” Modern theories of psychoanalysis may improve 
upon the description of this state, but cannot dispense with the fact 
that this antagonism exists between the life of God and the life of un- 
redeemed man. 

The impasse was resolved for Paul when he surrendered himself to 
what God offered to him in Jesus Christ. He discovered what the first 
Christians had already witnessed, that when this Jesus, whom God raised 
up, is accepted as Lord, there comes an increase of spiritual power which 
lifts man out of his impotent state, and enables him to declare his ability 
to do all things (Phil. 4:13). With this access of power, now shared by 
the Apostle, men and women, as A. J. Gossip puts it in one of his sermons, 
who were living in the seventh chapter of Romans, longing to be some- 
thing which seemed impossible, are now living in their own native land 
in the eighth chapter, and have found that the impossible is possible, 
that peace with God is a reality, that spiritual victory is assured, that 
being led by the Spirit of God “they are the sons of God,” with a 
relationship to the Father so secure that nothing in heaven or in earth 
can break it. It is exceedingly instructive to hear Paul describing in a 
few words what has happened. God, he says, “has delivered us from 
the dominion of darkness and transferred us to the kingdom of his be- 
loved son” (Col. 1:13). 
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That Paul should offer a rationale of this experience was inevitable. 
He was the first to give what may be called a theology of Christian 
experience. He declares, in one of his great utterances, that he is not 
ashamed of the gospel because “it is the power of God for salvation to 
everyone who has faith.” He then goes on to declare that “the righteous- 
ness of God” is revealed in that gospel to those who have faith (Rom. 
1:16-17). Here “the power of God unto salvation” and “the righteous- 
ness of God” are equivalent terms,’ and show his remarkable insight 
into the nature of the gospel of the kingdom which Jesus himself 
preached. Man must be in right relationship to God to live the life of 
the kingdom. Indeed Jesus taught that the disciple of the kingdom 
should share the righteousness or the perfection of God. This was the 
divine requirement of which Paul was so painfully conscious, and he 
affirmed unequivocally that this righteousness of the disciple of the 
kingdom, which is God’s righteousness, which man must share but 
cannot himself achieve, God imparts by way of his redemptive power 
on the ground of faith. For him, this is the crux of the gospel, as well as 
its glory, that the manifestation of God’s righteousness is the unfolding 
of his unfathomable love. “It is in the love which goes forth to save 
men from the tyranny of evil that the divine righteousness most clearly 
appears.”® God’s righteousness is God’s grace, and he bestows that 
righteousness, that grace, upon the unworthy sons of men freely. 

According to Paul, the first step into this new relationship with God 
is faith, the soul’s complete and utter reliance, in its own insufficiency, 
upon the sufficiency of God. The whole personality, confronted with 
what God has done in Christ, in absolute trust surrenders the mind, the 
will, and the heart to it. Then the gates swing open and the soul is 
ushered into newness of life, becomes indeed a “new creation,” begins 
to share the life of God, the life that is eternal. 

This new state into which the soul enters by faith Paul calls “justifica- 
tion,” or being “made righteous.” This does not mean that men are 
miraculously transformed into ethically perfect beings. (God’s accept- 
ance of the soul runs in advance, far in advance, of that soul’s ethical 
perfection—what hope would there be for any of us were it not so!) 
Men rather are initiated into the family of God, accepted as sons with 
all the promise of fulfilment and growth in grace that lie in that accept- 
ance. That is a gospel of grace indeed! The justified man is now 
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conscious that God is Father. Indeed, the Spirit, which is the principle 
of the new life within, enables one to utter that most intimate of all 
names for God, “Abba” (Rom. 8:15), and it is in that same Spirit 
that the believer enters into “the glorious liberty of the children of God” 
(Rom. 8:21). This sonship is the “pledge” or “earnest” of that ultimate 
bringing forth of the “sons of God” for which the whole creation was 
designed, and of whom Jesus is the First Born, when the divine purpose 
is complete, and the kingdom is delivered up to God (Rom. 8:19; I Cor. 
15:24). In the meantime, those who share this new life, and enjoy this 
newfound spiritual freedom, are “in Christ,” and they imitate Christ 
by walking in the righteousness of love. 

We are now in a position to define more specifically what, for Paul, 
the experience of being “in Christ” really means. It is instructive, and 
illuminating, to recall again that Jesus proclaimed the possibility of 
living like God in this world, expressing in human life the divine will, 
and thus sharing here and now the life of the kingdom. That is to say, 
the disciple of the kingdom has begun to live the life eternal. It is an 
inward condition of soul which issues in Godlike action. That surely 
is what the Sermon on the Mount teaches. Now when Paul affirms his 
new mode of being “in Christ” he means precisely that he has found 
this life which is eternal in quality, that he is sharing it now, that ulti- 
mately he will possess it in its fulness, and that its possession now issues 
in a way of life which must be described as Godlike character. Being 
in the kingdom, that is to say “in Christ,” the divine life of the kingdom 
must issue. That is why Paul calls upon believers to “imitate God,” and 
describes the Christian fellowship as having its citizenship in heaven 
(Eph. 5:1, Phil. 3:20). Professor John Knox puts it clearly when 
he writes: 


We may say that when Paul speaks of himself as “a man in Christ,” he refers to 
the fact that he has, by God’s grace, been made a part of that ultimate, eschatological 


order, that divine community of love, which in the Gospels is called the Kingdom of § 


God, and which is already proleptically and partially present among us as the church, 
whose “spirit” (that is, the inner principle which constitutes and distinguishes it) 
authenticates itself both as the Spirit of God and as the continuing reality and 
presence of Christ.’ 


The Antecedent Affirmations 


It is important to remember that the total gospel kerygma lies behind 
the en Christo experience. No satisfactory account of it can be rendered 





7. Chapters in a Life of Paul (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950), p. 113. 
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until what has been called “the Christ-Event”™ is seen to be its basis. 
The incarnate life, the death, the resurrection of Christ, all must be 
given their rightful place as revelatory acts in the redeeming work of 
God, and leading to that most important affirmation of the exalted 
Christ as “the life-giving Spirit” who now dwells within the believer 
and within the church, constituting indeed the very life of the church. 
It will not do, therefore, to say that the “in Christ” experience is a notion 
of union with some pagan god borrowed by Paul from his Hellenistic 
environment. Rather, the key that unlocks the Pauline experience is 
found in the equivalent phrase “in the Spirit.” For while theoretically 
Paul does not identify Christ with the Spirit, nevertheless in all his 
thinking there is a practical equation which makes it possible always to 
describe the Christian who is “in Christ” as being also “in the Spirit” 
(Rom. 8:of.). It is the resurrected Christ as “the life-giving Spirit” who 
dwells in the believer, and in whom the believer dwells. No such ex- 
perience, therefore, as that which Paul regards as central to his Chris- 
tianity could have been possible without the prior acceptance of the 
total fact of Jesus Christ—his life, death, and resurrection—as the un- 
folding of the nature of God’s redeeming purpose for mankind. It was 
when Paul saw the unfathomable love of God placarded before men’s 
eyes in the cross of Christ, and attested by the divine power in Christ’s 
resurrection, that he affirmed with unmistakable conviction that by 
that same power Christian believers, having been united with Christ 
both in his death and in his resurrection (Rom. 6:4, Col. 2:12), had 
risen into newness of life and were therefore “in Christ.” 


The Personal Character of the Experience 


Much has been written to prove that the Pauline experience of being 
“in Christ” is a “Christ-mysticism” based upon forms of Hellenistic 
mysticism present in the pagan environment, the suggestion being that 
the individual and personal aspect of the experience is thus reduced to 
the vanishing point. Nothing could be further from the truth than 
this. When one recalls that the phrase “in Christ” is Paul’s synonym 
for salvation, one wonders how the individual and personal aspect of 
it ever could have been dismissed so lightly. For the Apostle knew 
nothing of a salvation that was not first and foremost intensely personal, 
a salvation which very deeply and radically involved the individual. 





8. Cf. Cullmann, Oscar, Christ and Time, trans. by F. V. Filson (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1950), pp. 131 ff. 
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Interpretation 


Indeed, in its inception there is a solitariness about the “in Christ” 
experience such as belongs to no other experience in life. For it begins 
only when the individual soul, confronted with what God has willed for 
men in Christ, sees it, and in faith accepts it, as that alone through 
which the soul’s true destiny can be achieved. The path into the ex- 
perience is thus a lonely path, constituting a very real crisis in the life of 
every believer. 

This individual and personal aspect of the experience is made clear 
in the numerous passages where the Apostle describes the believer as 
having died and risen with Christ, particularly those having to do with 
baptism (Rom. 6, 8:17; Gal. 2:20; Col. 2:12, 3:1). The act of baptism 
is regarded as a dramatization of what goes on in the life of the believer. 
Going beneath the water is a symbol of dying with Christ, that is to say 
of dying to the old life, putting off “the old nature with its practices”; 
emerging from the water symbolizes rising into the new life, putting 
on “the new nature” (Rom. 6:6, Col. 3:9). Paul paid little attention 
to baptism as such. Just as circumcision availed little unless accompanied 
by the circumcision of the heart, so also baptism availed little unless 
accompanied by that genuine reversal of life which it dramatized. Thus 
in baptism there is re-enacted the death and resurrection of Jesus, events 
which have their spiritual counterpart in the life of the believer. The 
Christian man, therefore, undergoes a profound change, a radical revolu- 
tion in his personal life. His dying and rising with Christ does not lead 
him into an ocean body of spiritual experience in which his individuality 
is drowned. On the contrary, Paul himself was never more an individual, 
never more conscious of himself as a personality whose character had 
been enhanced and enriched and empowered, than after his conversion. 

And yet the identifying of the self with the experiences of Christ meant 
that the soul was united with him in a vital union that continued even 
as the branch continues in union with the vine, and shares the life of 
the vine. Thus those who are “in Christ” appropriate to themselves the 
life of Christ, until it is even possible to speak of Christ being formed 
in them (Gal. 4:19, Phil. 3:10, II Cor. 1:5f.). Nevertheless, in that 


most intimate passage where, with much personal warmth, he speaks of | 


his union with Christ in such a way as to suggest, to some at least, 
mystical absorption, even there he affirms that he is living his own life 
“in the flesh . . . by the faith of the Son of God” (Gal. 2:20), a “firm 
maintenance of the ‘I-Thou’ type of religion.” 





9. Davies, W. D., Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London: Society for the Promotion of Chris 
tian Knowledge, 1948), pp. 91, 197. 
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The individual and personal aspect of the experience appears also 
both in Paul’s emphasis upon the freedom of the Christian man, and 
the moral power with which such a one is endowed. The Apostle de- 
fended for all time the genius of Christianity by maintaining, against 
great tides of opposition, the autonomy of the Christian conscience. He 
was accused of degrading liberty into license and of undermining the 
foundations of morality. Despite this, however, he insisted that the 
Christian man has but one criterion of conduct, namely the Spirit of 
Christ that dwells within, and where that Spirit is “there is freedom” 
(II Cor. 3:17). The new life, therefore, is characterized by a spontaneity 
of action springing from that religious inwardness which is the product 
of the indwelling living Christ, the Spirit.’ Such a life holds the promise 
of a moral and spiritual growth limited only by the perfection of Christ 
himself (Rom. 8:19, Eph. 4:15). Further, nothing could mark the 
individual and personal character of this experience more completely 
than the accession of inward moral and spiritual power which accom- 
panied it. How well the Apostle knew the sense of emancipation that 
came to his spirit when, after struggling with a moral pattern which he 
was impotent to imitate, he found himself living joyfully and spon- 
taneously the life which before had frustrated every effort and left him 
in the depths of defeat and despair. This was personal victory! It was 
individual achievement! But it was that only because Christ dwelt 
within as a reservoir of power, enabling him to accomplish anything 
and everything. What the Apostle experienced was typical of the primi- 
tive church as a whole, for, as Professor C. H. Dodd remarks, “The 
thing above all which distinguished the early Christian community from 
its environment was the moral competence of its members.” One re- 
calls Harnack’s contention that a very considerable factor in the early 
expansion of Christianity was this same moral mastery which manifested 
itself in the life of Christian believers. 


The Corporate Character 


We must pass, however, to that aspect of the Pauline conception of 


) being “in Christ” which has often been overlooked, and, even when 


recognized, the subject of wide divergence of opinion, namely its cor- 
porate meaning. Just as the Apostle knows no salvation that is not 
personal and individual, so knows he none that is not also social. The 


10. Dodd, C. H., The Meaning of Paul for Today (London: The Swarthmore Press, Ltd., 
1928), p. 133. ra 
11. Ibid., p. 135. 
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clue to this social or corporate character of the experience lies, accord- 
ing to Paul, in the relationship of Christ to the church. Those who are 
“in Christ,” that is to say, in intimate communion with him the life- 
giving Spirit, are also “in the Spirit” and in communion with one another. 
Thus originated the Fellowship (Koinonia) which was the first name for 
that primitive church community. To be “in Christ” became “the 
characteristic and constitutive mark of the ecclesia.” This corporate 
meaning becomes clear when Paul speaks of Christ as the head of the 
church. Being the head and founder of the church, he is, according to 
the ancient view of the solidarity of founder and people, one with the 
church. Thus the Apostle equates Christ with the church (I Cor. 12: 
12).° To be “in Christ,” therefore, is to be in the church. Indeed, C. H. 
Dodd suggests that baptism offers the key to a proper understanding of 
the meaning of this phrase. “It is the baptized person,” he writes, “who 
is in Christ. He has been baptized into the church, into the Body of 
Christ, and so into Christ.”"* In the light of this we need not be surprised 
to find Paul passing, in many instances, from the use of the phrase “in 
Christ” in its individual sense, to the community or corporate usage 
(Gal. 1:22, I Cor. 1:30, 4:15, Rom. 12:5, Col. 1:2, 28). 

While the church, however, is the body of believers who are “in 
Christ,” or “in the Spirit,” and therefore the corporate personality of 
Christ, there is danger in speaking of the church as “the mystical body 
of Christ” unless one is careful to note that “it is mystical with a dif- 
ference.” To be “in Christ” is not to sink one’s individuality com- 
pletely in the group and to become an abstraction. Rather, the sort 
of corporateness that belongs to the Church, and implied in the en Christo 
experience, is that which depends on an active relationship within the 
membership of that body, a relationship which allows for the full de- 
velopment of individual character, since the corporate body becomes 
the field in which the fruits of the Spirit grow, fruits which grow only 
as they are rooted in, and expressed through, individual persons. The 
Christian then can only grow to maturity as he remains a member of 
the body of Christ, and, as Christians mature, so the body of Christ comes 
to maturity, even “to the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ” (Eph. 4:13). 

12. Flew, R. N., Jesus and His Church (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1938), p. 215. 
Cf. also Filson, F. V., The New Testament against its Environment (London: Student Christias 
Movement Press, 1950), p. 77. 

13. Cf, Scott, C. A. A., op. cit., p. 154. 


14. The Epistle of Paul to the Romans (New York: R. Long and R. R. Smith, 1932), pp. 87 
15. Ibid., p. 88. 
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Implications for Present-Day Christianity 


At the outset we recalled the judgment of those who relegate Pauline 
thought to the past, and affirm its irrelevance for our present time. This 
is an error of the first magnitude. When the Apostle’s thought becomes 
of no significance for contemporary Christian life, we may very well 
conclude that Christianity has fallen upon evil days. It is our judgment 
that a recovery of certain fundamental emphases, underlying the concept 
with which we have been dealing in this article, would be the most 
salutary thing that could happen to the Christianity of our age. 

Consider, for example, one or two of its theological implications. For 
Paul, the phrase “in Christ” was profoundly theological, both ante- 
cedently and consequently. Antecedently it was grounded in the great 
objective facts of the Gospel story, and particularly in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ as the supreme acts of God in his redemptive 
purpose for mankind. We may water down this theological background 
until the gospel becomes no gospel at all, but simply an ethical example 
in the historic Jesus; we may reduce the living Christ to a spiritual in- 
fluence or a beautiful memory, and seek to substitute this for that life- 
giving Spirit which lived and moved, according to Paul, in the soul of 
the Christian believer. But when we have done that, the heart of 
Christianity has been removed. If it survives, it does so only as a dead 
inert powerless sort of moralism, having little or no resemblance to the 
Christian faith. The relevance of this for Christian thought is clear, for 
if, as we believe, the central fact of Christianity is that we worship a 
victorious Lord, who has conquered death and the grave, who lives and 
reigns, that rich communion with him, such as is basic to Paul’s ex- 
perience, is still possible for the believer when the same surrender of the 
soul is made by faith. Surely if belief in the resurrected Christ means 
anything, it means that he still lives and moves and has being in the life 
of those who are committed to him. 

No less significant are the consequent theological implications, for 
Paul believed that the life “in Christ” is a partaking, within this temporal 
sphere, of the life that is eternal. Everlasting life is not an order of life 
to be anticipated altogether in the future, but an order already ex- 
perienced in the present. “The unity of Christians with Christ their 
Lord is such for Paul that just as Christ Himself had already passed into 
the eternal order so had Christians also, although they still lived in the 
flesh.”"© This indeed is the believer’s assurance of immortality, for the 





16. Davies, W. D., op. cit., p. 318. 
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Apostle did not affirm, like Plato, belief in the natural immortality of 
the soul. Rather, having died with Christ and risen into newness of 
life, the believer now has upon his life the authentic mark of its indes- 
tructible character. Life “in the Spirit” is the “earnest” or pledge of that 
life which ultimately will be fully consummated (Rom. 6:8f., II Cor. 
1:22, Eph. 1:14). 

It is interesting to observe that the expression “to be with Christ,” in 
Pauline thought, is the eschatological form of being “in Christ.” The 
life beyond death, that hidden life with God which will ultimately be 
revealed at the consummation of all things, will be but a continuation of 
the life that now is “in Christ,” albeit under new conditions in a new 
sphere. Meantime, while believers wait for that consummation they 
are to remember that their real life is “hid with Christ in God,” waiting 
for the final redemption, when the frustrations and hindrances which 
belong to man’s material existence are no more, the full unrestricted 
life “in Christ” is manifested, and they are “ever with the Lord” 
(Col. 3:5, I Thess. 4:17, Phil. 1:23). 

Is not this Pauline teaching an essential element in our Christian 
faith, and one much neglected in our time? Christians have been accused 
of otherworldliness, their immortal longings described as a species of 
selfishness. All too frequently they have succumbed to this libel upon 
Christianity, and have soft-pedalled their belief in, and emphasis upon, 
the life everlasting. That a selfish sort of otherworldliness has frequently 
manifested itself among groups of Christians need not be denied. Other- 
worldliness, however, interpreted in the Pauline sense of tasting in the 
present the life of the age to come, there must be, otherwise Christians 
cannot breathe their native air. Moreover, where there is no strong 
affirmation of the Christian hope, the vitality of Christian life and ex- 
perience may be seriously questioned. For that hope is not based upon 
belief in the ultimate conservation of value, or upon the goodness of 
God only, or upon the rationality of the universe, important as these 
and other similar arguments are. It is based rather on the unshakeable 
conviction that the new life which believers share when they enter the 
fellowship of Christ and his church is deathless, the first fruit, the fore- 
taste of the life that knows no ending. Only those who share now the 
life of the eternal order can be truly concerned about the redemption 
of the order that is temporal. Taken seriously, therefore, the Pauline 
conception of being “in Christ” should summon Christians to a sense 
of their status as citizens of another world, and enable them to declare 
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with unabashed certainty that to be “absent from the body” is to be 
“present with the Lord” (II Cor. 5:8). 

Our reference to the status of Christian believers points further to 
implications, in this Pauline doctrine, which we may term for convenience 
ecclesiastical. Strictly speaking, and risking repetition, the “in Christ” 
experience means for Paul that Christians are sharing the divine life. 
They have, in the language of the Synoptic Gospels, actually begun to 
live as sons of the kingdom. The Apostle is not novel in this respect, for 
the church into which he came was born of the conviction that the king- 
dom of God had come with power in the life, death, and resurrection 
of Christ, that the new spiritual order had dawned, the new life had 
begun, and that those who shared this divine life constituted a new race, 
a new type of humanity. 

This distinctive character of the early Christian Fellowship is beauti- 
fully expressed in I Peter, where Christians are described as “strangers 
and exiles” whose citizenship is elsewhere. The idea is eschatological. 
Their citizenship is in the eternal world, and they represent the life of 
that citizenship here. The Pauline teaching is completely at one with 
this primitive concept, for those who are “in Christ Jesus,” that is to 
say, in the church, constitute the new humanity of which Christ is the 
Head. The various metaphors which the Apostle uses to describe the 
church, such as the “body of Christ,” “shrine of God,” “habitation of 
God” (II Cor. 6:6, I Cor. 3:16, Eph. 2:21), are replete with the sug- 
gestion that the church is the community of those who share the life of 
God. Most clearly does this appear in his description of the church as 
“a colony of heaven” (Moffatt), a fellowship that mirrors the life that 
is eternal, a distinct fellowship of many races yet one race, one people 
sharing the life “in Christ” which is the life divine (Phil. 3:20). 

Manifestly, this concept of the church has very great relevance for 
Christians in every age. For it is impossible to think of the church more 
highly than to see it as the community or fellowship of those who share 
the life of God. And does not this point to the conclusion that Christians, 
both individually and collectively, ought to be characterized by their 
distinctiveness from, rather than by their uniformity with, the world? 
That famous letter to Dionysius written in the second century, and so 
frequently quoted, describes the church as the society of those who, 
though living in this world, are quite distinguishable from those about 
them, not in occupation or dress or any other such externality, but rather 
in their manner of life. “Their life is spent on earth,” says the writer, 
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“but their citizenship is in heaven,” and “in a marvellous and admittedly 
startling way they show forth the constitution of their own common- 
wealth.” The Apostle would agree that the true function of those who 
are “in Christ,” that is to say, in the church, is to embody the life of 
God among men, and to represent the righteousness of the kingdom here 
upon earth. Ideally speaking Christians would, by the very nature of 
their union with Christ, reflect naturally and spontaneously their 
heavenly citizenship. Paul, however, was wise enough and realistic 
enough to recognize the very considerable discrepancy that always exists 
between the ideal and the actual. Hence he warns Christians to put 
away all appearance of evil, that their life may be beyond reproach. It 
is well for the church to remember that it is the language of redeemed 
personality that still makes the greatest impact upon the life of the world, 
the language of those members of Christ’s body who represent a pattern 
of life different from the secular worldly society in which they dwell. 
Christians are thus both heirs of privilege and responsibility; privilege 
in that they have the exceedingly rich experience of cultivating that 
intimate communion with Christ which is basic to the true development 
and growth of the Christian life; responsibility in the exercising of due 
care, lest their conduct fall below the level of that which is worthy of 
the name they bear. 

Further, the corporate aspect of the Pauline “in Christ” has very great 
significance for the church in our time in that it provides the essential 
basis for ecumenicity. Christian believers, said Paul, are “all one in 
Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28). Sharing the life “in Christ,” the divine life, 
does not depend upon external barriers of race or class or position, or of 
any other sort whatsoever. “In Christ” all such sense of separateness 
based upon natural or man-made distinctions is abolished and there is 
one fellowship living a life which is the product of the Spirit of God, 
the unrestricted, spontaneous, free life of the kingdom. Church order 
and organization came with time. Such were necessary to the function- 
ing of the life of the Christian society, but must not be considered as 
binding in form upon all subsequent Christians. Moreover, it is well to 
remember that ecumenicity is not a modern discovery, as many seem 
to suppose. Nor is it something to be established by way of councils and 
conferences, important as they may be. Rather, it is as native to the 
gospel as the air we breathe is native to us. It will be recovered, or per- 
haps rediscovered, when we see in the “in Christ” experience the essential 
genius of Christianity. “The Churches as we know them in the modern 
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world,” writes F. R. Barry, “are massively organized institutional systems, 
working through a complex machinery of financial and administrative 
routine,” an elaborate and complicated mechanism which seems “frigid, 
impersonal and remote compared with the intimacy and spontaneity of 
the koinonia in the New Testament.” Therein lies a great danger. The 
fellowship of those who are “in Christ Jesus” must never allow itself 
to be hedged about with an ecclesiastical framework that will have 
precedence over the fellowship itself. Thus the church is in constant 
need of nourishing afresh the free and creative life which characterized 
its origin. 

We pass finally to the ethical implications of this central Pauline con- 
ception. It is not too much to say that the supreme ethical dynamic in 
the Apostle’s thought was the experience of being “in Christ.” When 
the Christian believer found himself “in Christ,” he also found his moral 
duties inseparably bound up with that experience.’ Christian ethics 
were not, for Paul, a list of virtues added to the experience as a sort of 
addendum. The experience and the ethic were one. The man “in Christ” 
is born into a new manner of life which is part and parcel of his being a 
new creation. The new life possessed by the believer is “an original 
product of the spirit ever welling up anew, springing from fellowship 
, with God and Christ ; a new creation of religious inwardness which draws 
its laws from its own being.” Paul found in this experience the secret 
of moral emancipation. For the man who is “joined to the Lord is one 
Spirit” (I Cor. 6:17), and, if one Spirit, one mind will issue from that 
union. Being “of one mind” (Phil. 2:2), however, is not simply having 
the same attitude, or the same mental outlook, that Jesus had. It means 
that human relationships are to be governed by their common sharing 
in that spirit born within them in virtue of their being “in Christ.” No 
hiatus is to exist between personal religion and personal conduct. The 
believer has his ethical standard within, and that is the real secret of his 
moral freedom. He is no longer a slave to ethical codes. He has a higher 
law within which the Apostle sometimes refers to as “the law of the 
Spirit” (Rom. 8:2). Pauline Christianity, therefore, is far more than 
an ethical way of life. It is the life of God himself dwelling in the human 
soul, and dwelling there as the Spirit of God, the Holy Spirit, or, as 
frequently designated, the Spirit of Christ.” The sharing of this life with 








17. Cf. Moffatt, James, Grace in the New Testament (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1931), p. 283. 

18. Weiss, Johannes, The History of Primitive Christianity, Vol. II, (New York: Arlson- 
Erickson, 1937), P-557- : 
19. Cf. Knox, John, of. cit., p. 138. 
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men, and the expression of it in all human relationships, represent Chris- 
tian ethics in their true and ultimate form. 

In the light of this, that Paul should look upon Christian conduct as 
“the harvest of the Spirit” is not surprising; and when one recalls that 
he virtually identified the experience of the Spirit with the experience of 
the indwelling Christ, it is clear why that inward law of the Spirit be- 
comes the law of love, an identification which saved Christian thought 
concerning the Spirit from all sorts of extravagances. Paul indeed main- 
tained that every other gift of the Spirit must be subordinated to love 
(agape), for love is that principle or bond which alone can give ex- 
pression to the life of God in the Christian community (Col. 3:14).” 
The life “in Christ,” therefore, as Dr. Vincent Taylor puts it, “is one in 
which personal interests and the purposes of God are no longer separate 
realms, but superimposed circles with a common centre, however incom- 
parable in radius.””’ Thus the believer is one with Christ in his expres- 
sion of the will of God for man. Sharing the redemptive life of God, he 
becomes an instrument in God’s hand for the extension of the divine 
life among men. The church, the body of believers, becomes an extension 
of the incarnate life and passion of Jesus, seeking to permeate society 
with the rule of God until the final redemption is accomplished. The 
Christian ethic present, therefore, in the Pauline concept of being “in 
Christ,” is more than an ethic. It is a gospel. 

The significance of this for the life of the church in any age can 
scarcely be exaggerated. To see people as God sees them, to make his 
will for them ours, and thus to set in motion a creative and redemptive 
process, that is love, the righteousness of God in action. That is living 
the life “in Christ.” To order life on the principle that the interests of 
men are identical with the interests of God, that is to introduce into life 
the only principle that ultimately can be said to be morally and spiritually 
creative of the highest good. Such conduct, however, does not issue from 
a vacuum, for it is a living ethic, not a code of morality which can be 
written and studied, and perchance followed, in isolation from its origin, 
as if it were a completely autonomous ethic divorced from religion. 
Christianity does not separate theology from ethics. To insist upon 
Christian ethics to the exclusion of Christian theology, represents failure 
to comprehend both the nature of the Christian ethic and the nature of 
the Christian life. The gospel of Christianity which, for Paul, centered 





20. Moffatt, James, Love in the New Testament (New York: R. R. Smith, 1931), p. 191. 
21. Forgiveness and Reconciliation (London: Macmillan and Co., 1946), p. 142. 
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in union with Christ, and the ethic of that gospel, are one and insepara- 
ble. Christian life, therefore, can never be fully sound and powerfully 
aggressive morally, until it is vitally alive spiritually. There is no substi- 
tute for the individual soul’s possession of that life which springs from 
the presence of the indwelling Christ. 

This last affirmation means, of course, that underlying all that has been 
written above are the same profound evangelical implications of the 
Pauline experience which were so well known to the Apostle himself. 
For the experience is grounded in God’s grace. It comes, even as Jesus 
said the kingdom is received, by simple trust and faith. Without this, 
man remains outside of that relationship with God for which he was 
created. With it, he begins to share the new life of righteousness, to walk 
in love, to be sustained by God through continued faith, and thus to be 
continually growing in grace, sharing the life of God in Christ that now 
is, and anticipating that which is to be. Whatever words or phrases we 
may now use to express this, must make clear that the core of our spiritual 
experience is not, and cannot be, different from that of Paul. 

One final word. Is this Pauline experience so far removed from our 
Lord’s teaching as to be utterly new, or beyond anything he conceived, 
or, as some have suggested, a perversion of the simple gospel of the 
kingdom proclaimed in the Synoptics? In form naturally it is different 
from the Synoptic teaching. It could hardly be otherwise. In substance, 
however, it is not. Nor is it a perversion of Synoptic teaching, for Jesus 
taught that those who wish to be children of the kingdom must live in 
obedience to the divine will, and share the divine righteousness during 
this age, and that, as Martin Dibelius points out, “is the practical implica- 
tion of what Paul means when he speaks of being ‘in Christ.’ ”” 





22. The Sermon on the Mount (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940), p. 98. 
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A Sermon on Romans 1:18 


by Frank E. GAEBELEIN 


Our suBJECT is one that brings us close to the center of Christianity and 
confronts us with the thing that makes it go. In considering it, we shall do 
well to recognize at the outset that we are dealing with something which, 
in its impact upon the past, its relevancy to the present, and its hope for 
the future, is of incomparable importance. 

For a text I refer you to a ringing declaration from one of the classic 
documents of the Christian faith. But let me come to the New Testament 
words by way of a personal experience. Some time ago, while I was 
browsing in the library of the Harvard Club in New York, my eye was 
caught by this challenging title, Twelve Decisive Battles of the Mind. 
I picked the book up and found it to be a study of propaganda by the 
literary critic, Gorham Munson. Included in its dozen chapters were 
such things as Tom Paine’s Common Sense, The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, Marx’s Communist Manifesto, Lenin’s Theses of April 4, 
and Hitler’s Speeches. But what arrested my attention was the fact that 
heading the list was a discussion of the propaganda of religion based on 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Mr. Munson began his first chapter 
with this sentence: “The sixth book of the New Testament is probably 
the greatest letter in all literature and reveals the heights to which propa- 
ganda in the noble sense can attain.” It is from this letter of St. Paul to 
the Church at Rome, the first chapter and the sixteenth verse, that our 
text is taken. “For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is 
the power [literally, the dynamic] of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” 

“Hold on,” some one says, “that is pretty old-fashioned, evangelical 
language.” Well, it may be so, but nevertheless this proclamation of the 
Apostle Paul never made more sense than it does today. An article in 
The American Mercury by Ben Ray Redman on “The Philosophy of 
History” opened thus: “ ‘What shall I do to be saved?’ cried John Bun- 
yan’s Christian, and his words echo through the world today with English- 
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speaking voices loudest of all among the troubled chorus.” And one of 
the daily book reviews in the New York Times by Charles Poore began 
with these words: “What must we do to be saved? In a thousand forms 
and with a thousand answers that is still man’s leading and most torment- 
ing soliloquy.” To be sure, it is doubtful whether either of these writers 
would accept the full Christian answer to the question. Yet the mere 
fact that they, and many others like them, are asking it, speaks volumes. 
Only the dullard and trifler would face life today on the basis of 
Browning’s 

God’s in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world! 


Yes, the first proposition is true: God is in his heaven; the Almighty has 
assuredly not abdicated. But that “all’s right with the world” was never 
more untrue than now. Nor is this fact God’s fault. To paraphrase the 
theme of the Amsterdam Conference, ““Man’s Disorder and God’s De- 
sign,” we must say that man’s disorder, inescapable fact though it is, is 
not God’s design in the sense that he is to be blamed for it. 

Some time ago The Nation discussed a cause celebre of our times under 
the title of “Hiss and Chambers, A Tangled Web.” In referring to Mr. 
Whitaker Chambers, it said: “This grasping for religious authority and 
values, now the hall mark of everything he writes . . . is not a phenomenon 
limited to former communists. This restless, troubled, inconsistent search 
for values is symptomatic of the confusion of modern man in general; it 
is a search for values of universal relevance upon a crowded planet.” How 
widespread this search for abiding values is we see from the wide circula- 
tion of such books as Peace of Mind. But these books will not do. No, 
the basis for peace of heart as well as mind goes deeper. As Martin 
Luther said, “No man has peace unless things are with him as they should 
be.” And we may be perfectly sure that by “things” Luther meant the 
deep things of man’s spirit, things having to do with the forgiveness of 
sins and the reconciliation of man, imperfect, fallible, transgressing man, 
to a Holy God. When it comes to these, only one voice speaks with 
authority; and that is the voice of Jesus Christ, who said: “Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 


II 


So much, then, for the background of Paul’s declaration. But let us go 
more deeply into our subject. Exactly what is the gospel which the 
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Apostle proclaims as the dynamic of God unto salvation? This is a 
vital inquiry, but one followed by too few today. To put it very personally, 
how recently, if ever, have you sat down and faced the Christian gospel 
and its implications for you? Yet to do just that is an occupation which 
may have memorable consequences in your life. 

Now for the answer to the question as to what the good news, the 
dynamic of God, really is, no one need be in the slightest doubt. After 
all, the Bible makes it perfectly plain. Men may not like the gospel, they 
may even wish it were quite different from what it really is, but the facts 
are set down in the New Testament with crystal clarity. We are, there- 
fore, on ground which is familiar to many of us. However, it sometimes 
requires considerable imagination to see the essential worth and beauty 
of the most familiar things. Perhaps that is what Goethe meant when he 
said, “If the rainbow stood for a day, no one would look at it.” The truths 
of the Christian gospel are far more beautiful than any rainbow. Al- 
though they have stood for nearly two thousand years, there are many 
who have just ceased looking at them. Is it not strange that people are 
these days willing to try every solution for the problems of life except 
plain, downright Christianity? 

But to our question, What is the gospel? First of all, we must say that 
the gospel is centered in a Person. At bottom it is neither creed nor 
theology. Not the Apostles’ nor the Nicene Creed; neither Thomas 
Aquinas’s Summa Theologica, Calvin’s Institutes, nor the Westminster 
Confession is in itself the gospel. This is not to say that creed, doctrine, 
and theology are unimportant. On the contrary, they are essential. But 
with all their value they are but the efforts of great men to systematize 
the gospel and its vast implications. No, the gospel, the dynamic of God, 
has to do in its deepest sense with a Person and his work. In the words 
of one of the grandest New Testament texts, a sentence which has been 
called the maximum of mystery in a minimum of words, the gospel is 
nothing less than the surpassingly great good news which comes anew in 
every generation to every man and woman who will hear it, that “God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

In his Story of the World’s Literature John Macy remarks that the 
New Testament, whatever else it may be, is the biography of the most 
important Person who ever lived. And truly Jesus Christ is the most 
important Person, even to the extent of being himself the gospel, not 
only because of what he did nineteen hundred years ago, but also because 
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of what he is still doing now in these modern times. To put it plainly, in 
him, as in no other, there is transforming, life-changing power. 

Every one knows the story of Midas, King of ancient Phrygia. It tells 
how the king one day did a favor for the god Dionysos. In return he 
was granted his dearest wish which, because of his greed, was that he 
might have a transforming touch that would turn to gold everything 
with which he came in contact. The wish was granted, and Midas in 
an ecstacy of joy went about changing trees, sticks, and stones into gold. 
But when he sat down to eat it was different; his food became nothing 
but glittering metal and his drink a molten mass from which he turned 
in horror. In his remorse he lifted up his golden arms and begged for 
mercy, whereupon Dionysos bid him go to the source of the river Pactolus 
and bathe in its waters. This he did, losing the transforming touch, but 
changing the sands of the river into gold. 

It is only a myth. But Jesus Christ is no myth, and he had the true 
transforming touch. It is sober history that he was born in Bethlehem 
in the land of Palestine. Largely because of him that land is for all Chris- 
tians the Holy Land. He lived a perfect life, taught as never man taught 
before or since, and was put to death upon a cross. The greatest artists, 
men like Gruenwald, Rubens, and El Greco, have attempted to paint 
that scene; Bach and Handel have endeavored in their music to interpret 
its emotional and spiritual meaning. But their efforts are concerned with 
what the cross did to Christ. Have you ever thought what Christ did to 
the cross? He transformed it from the most despised death in the Roman 

Empire to a symbol of victory and glory. And he still has transforming 
power. Today he is reaching down into human life, whether in the slums 
of our cities or among respectable and educated sinners, and is changing 
the weak and erring into children of God and giving them life more 
abundant. 

Therefore, to Jesus Christ and him alone of all who ever trod this earth 
there belongs the exalted title of Saviour. Peter was right, back there in 
first-century Jerusalem, when he cried out to the rulers who would have 
restrained his witness, “There is none other Name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.” So was Christina Rosetti, when 
she wrote her moving lines: 


None other Lamb, none other Name 

None other Hope in heaven, or earth, or sea, 
None other hiding place from guilt and shame 
None beside Thee. — 
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And Robert Bridges, most learned of modern English poets, was also in 
the main stream of Christian truth when he closed his greatest poem, 
The Testament of Beauty, by speaking of 


.... the Church’s first hymn 
and only deathless Anthanasian creed—the which 
“except a man believe he cannot be saved.” 


But we go back to Scripture which is so much greater than any of the 
poets. If Jesus Christ is the Saviour, and he is; if in his Name and none 
other under Heaven, there is release from sin unto newness of life, as 
there is indeed: then these things are so, the New Testament assures us, 
because of certain definite, historic facts. Writing less than thirty years 
after the crucifixion, Paul defined once and for all in a passage of unim- 
peachable authenticity the foundation on which the dynamic of God 
rests: “Moreover, I declare unto you the gospel,” he said in his First 
Corinthian Epistle, “how that Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures, and that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day 
according to the Scriptures.” 

There is rock-bottom Christian truth. There it is, in the atoning death 
and justifying resurrection of the Son of God. Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures; he rose again according to the Scriptures. 
No one who knows the joy of release from bondage of sin and guilt can 
ever think of these things as other than powerful, life-changing facts. 
Though thousands have died as martyrs, only Christ died or ever dared 
claim to die for the sins of others. Two times over, the New Testament 
gives us his very own declaration of purpose: “The Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” 

There have been other world religious leaders. But of all the long 
succession from Zoroaster and Buddha, down to Mohammed, Christ 
alone conquered death and “brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel.” Toward the close of his Study of History, Arnold 
Toynbee gives us this striking picture: “At the final ordeal of death, few 
even of these would-be saviour gods have dared put their title to the 
test by plunging into the icy river. And now, as we stand and gaze with 
our eyes fixed upon the farther shore, a single figure rises from the flood 
and straightway fills the whole horizon. There is the Saviour; ‘and the 
pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand; he shall see of the travail 
of his soul and shall be satisfied.’ ” At the center of the New Testament 
as at the center of the whole Bible and of the entire Christian faith is 
this fact of the risen, living, transforming Christ. 
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III 


And now I close our inquiry—not with argument as to how these 
things can be, but with a plain invitation to faith in this Saviour. After 
all, Christian preaching is neither arguing about nor apologizing for 
the gospel; it is proclaiming it for a decision. Believe me, Christ is still 
effective to meet the deepest needs of our human life. He is still able 
to take those of us at war with ourselves, with others, and most of all with 
God, and reconcile them first to the Heavenly Father and then to each 
other. He can still dispel our doubts and confusion and give us joy and 
peace passing understanding that we may be free to serve God and man 
in this troubled world. 

But there is a condition. The dynamic of God operates through one 
channel only. I give it to you in the plain words of our text: “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to everyone that believeth.” Belief, faith, trust, personal commitment to 
Jesus Christ, is the channel. John G. Paton, pioneer Scottish missionary 
to the New Hebrides in the Pacific, was hard put to find a word for 
“believe” in the sense of trust in the language of the South Sea Islanders 
for whom he was translating the New Testament. Finally he found the 
solution in rendering the answer of Paul and Silas to the question of the 
Philippian jailor, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” thus: “Lean your 
whole weight upon the Lord Jesus Christ and be saved.” That is all; 
but it is enough! 

In the Twenty-fourth Canto of the Paradiso of his Divine Comedy, 
Dante has a glorious passage in which he envisions himself being ques- 
tioned in Paradise by St. Peter as to his possession of faith. The conversa- 
tion goes like this: 

“Good Christian, speak and manifest thyself; what thing is faith?” 

And Dante answers: “Whereat I followed on: ‘Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the argument of things which are not seen,’ and 
this I take to be its essence.” 

Then Peter replies: “Right well hath now been traversed this coin’s 
alloy and weight; but tell me if thou hast it in thy purse.” 

The dialogue continues in the words of the poet: “Whereupon I: Yea, 
so bright and round I have it that for me there is no perhaps in its 

impression.” 

When you and I come to the point of trusting Christ without any 
“perhaps,” then we shall know in our lives the power of the gospel, the 
veritable dynamic of God. 








Surpassing Mystery 
An Editorial 


Tue history of biblical interpretation is a chequered one. Each great 
epoch in the history of the church has followed different methods of 
interpreting the Bible, and within each epoch the avenues of approach 
to Scripture have been manifold and devious. This plethora of inter- 
pretative principles is one of the marked features of our time also. Few 
are the brands of modern religion which do not claim to be rooted in 
the Bible. 

Much of the prevailing confusion, of course, is the result of sanctified 
foolishness, rooted in ignorance, prejudice, self-interest, and love of the 
marvelous. Countless men, with a flare for a following, set themselves 
up as “experts” on the Bible and surround themselves with an aura of 
final authority, when they have neither the knowledge nor the skills 
required of a qualified biblical interpreter. 

But when such aberrations are set aside, still there remain large areas 
of biblical study on which at present no final word is possible and which 
may never find unquestioned light shining on them. Take, for example, 
the question of eschatology. Was Jesus’ eschatology purely “futurist’’? 
Or was it a “realized” eschatology? Or was it a combination of the two, 
with certain aspects of the kingdom now realized as a foretaste of that 
which is yet to come? The answers to these questions are crucial in 
interpreting the New Testament, and yet it is quite impossible to state 
a case for any one of them with such finality that somebody else, with 
another body of evidence, cannot dispute it. Or again, take the term 
“Son of Man.” Why was it so exclusively placed on the lips of Jesus, 
and so consistently avoided by the biblical writers when they were speak- 
ing of Jesus themselves? Was it a term whose content they themselves 
did not quite understand, and which they left on the lips of Jesus as at 
the same time a witness to his use of it and a confession of their own 
inability to interpret it? What was its source—Ezekiel, Daniel, the Inter- 
testament Apocalypses, or the Psalms? Whatever its source, in how far 
did Jesus retain the content which he found in the word, and how much 
did he transform its meaning with a content poured into it by his own 
creative mind and by the realities of the destiny he felt himself to be 
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achieving? Add to these questions this further problem: Since the world 
has lasted longer than possibly even the writers of the New Testament 
envisaged, how should the answers to the earlier questions be applied to 
our present situation, even if they finally yielded to the pressures of 
research? 

These are but examples of current uncertainties in biblical studies 
which could be multiplied at length. They are sufficient, however, to 
underscore the major problem posed by the Bible for modern man who, 
in the flux of this turbulent hour of world history, wants above all some 
security which is final, in which he can trust when all else seems to be 
caving in beneath his feet. 

The natural reaction of men to this situation may be charted, at the 
risk both of oversimplification and overschematization, by three ten- 
dencies, each of which takes its rise from the exaltation of one aspect of 
human nature. Each of these three tendencies, in turn, has a twofold 
emphasis, one of which is disposed to be independent of the Bible, the other 
to bend the Bible to its own mould. The first is the tendency to rationali- 
zation, to exalt the role of human reason as a guide through the raging 
rapids of contemporary life. Some who yield to this tendency break them- 
selves away from the Bible. To them, since the Bible is so freighted with 
problems, it is an unsure guide and they must substitute for it the sanest 
deductions of human thought and make their way through life the best 
they can with no sure word of revelation from the realm of the unseen. 
Others, equally rationalistic, construct a system of thought embodying 
what they conceive ought to be true, then go to the Bible and bend it to fit 
the system, in order to have divine sanction for what their reason has de- 
vised. This is at heart a natural theology sanctioned by a revealed the- 
ology, characteristic of all groups who have a literalistic theory of inspira- 
tion. And it is interesting that those whose claims for the Bible place them 
apparently at the very opposite pole from the rationalists are often, with- 
out knowing it, rationalistic at heart. The late Theo Preiss once remarked: 
“The history of medieval theology and of Protestant theology shows that 
the orthodox literalists have regularly engendered liberal rationalists. And 
this was not the simple reaction against the irrational; it was rather the 
emancipation, the disengagement of the rationalism latent in orthodoxy. 
The thesis of literal inspiration has been, in fact, the Trojan horse of 
liberal rationalism.” A less profound, but equally understanding person, 
once phrased the principle vividly, when he said: “Dr. Fosdick and Dr. 
Scofield are both rowing in the same boat, but at different ends.” 
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The second reaction to the uncertainties with which the Bible faces 
us stresses the emotional side of human nature, and ends up in mysticism 
of one sort or another. This tendency, too, is twofold. On the one hand, 
it swings free of any biblical anchorage and searches for some mystic com- 
munion with reality by a direct approach to God without benefit of 
Scriptures, tradition, or historic revelation. This ranges through all forms 
of occultism to the higher, more sane type of mystical experience of a 
Tagore or a Ghandi. On the other hand, there are many who use the 
Bible as a tool of mere mystical experience, who stand appalled before its 
mysteries but escape the dilemmas which it poses by withdrawing into a 
world of sentimentalism, often giving free rein to allegorical and spiritual- 
istic modes of interpreting the Bible. 

The third reaction stresses the will, and puts at the forefront of life the 
stern demands of obedience to the divine law. The extreme form of this 
view cuts itself off, for all practical purposes, from the Bible. It may be 
seen most vividly in Christian form in Albert Schweitzer, who interprets 
Jesus as One who was totally wrong in his understanding of the course 
of history, whose error has no light to shed on life for us. Yet, para- 
doxically enough, since this One who made the Great Mistake wrought 
out his error on the altar of complete obedience to God as he understood 
him, he becomes the inspiration for us today, not to find the meaning of 
life from him, but to follow him in complete abandonment to the law of 
love as we understand it. Others who are more prone to root their 
thought in the Bible tend to pass over the theological mysteries of which 
it speaks, and to select ethical maxims which it contains that seem to 
bear some relation to the times in which we live, and comprise religious 
faith under the category of ethical behaviour without a theological 
rootage. 

As has been seen, all of these either cut themselves off from the Bible, 
or end up with only a partial Bible, made up of those facets of the biblical 
revelation which appeal to the particular set of presuppositions with 
which they begin. They are all efforts to find some point of security in 
the flux of things, either by evading the Bible altogether or by bypassing 
its difficulties. 

In our judgment, there is, in the words of Paul, “a still more excellent 
way.” It is more difficult to understand and much less easily stated than 
the other views, but for that very reason it is more profoundly true to 
reality. Truth is transcendent, and therefore always more difficult to 
grasp than half-truth. But that is its glory. A glance at the New Testa- 
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ment use of the word “mystery” is suggestive. We are told that “the 
kingdom of God” is a mystery; “the wisdom of God” is a mystery; the 
“will” of God is a mystery; “Christ” is a mystery; “God” is a mystery; 
“iniquity” is a mystery; “godliness” is a mystery; “faith” is a mystery. 
And one may add that the Bible bespeaks in almost every line the fact 
that human life, in all of its aspects, is a mystery. All of the mystery both 
of God and man comes to a focus in the incarnation of Jesus Christ. At 
that focal point all that God had been doing in history came to its climax, 
and the mystery of human life and of God met in a mighty moment 
which, to faith, gives meaning to all and yet abides as the supreme 
mystery. For us, now, this mystery is mediated through a written testi- 
mony to it—the Bible. Is it any wonder, then, that this witness should 
face us with mysteries which we cannot solve? That is its glory! The 
Bible does not offer us mere human theologies, nor neat patterns of ethics, 
nor emotional “lifts.” It rather brings us into the living presence of the 
living God who is forever beyond us, yet is “nearer . . . than breathing, 
closer than hands and feet.” In the Bible we are confronted with the 
Great Unknown whose being we can never fathom, but who is the One 
“with whom we have to do.” In the Bible we stand before our Judge who 
“dwells in light inapproachable,” upon whom no sinful man may gaze 
and live, and yet One who is our Redeemer who has taken into his own 
life the unnameable tragedy of our sin, and lifts us in his arms and holds 
us in his bosom. “A governor . . . who shall be shepherd,” wrote Mat- 
thew, paraphrasing Micah. 

It is the surpassing mystery of this God and of ourselves which is 
brought to a focus in the Bible. 








THE INTERPRETER AT WORK 





XI. Calvin, The Expositor of Scripture’ 


by Pau, Traucott FuHRMANN 


Tue forces which created French Protestantism were not, as once be- 
lieved, theologico-aristocratic but rather biblico-democratic. The ideas 
of Luther, at work in France since 1519, had created a ferment among 
humble folks who had found in the gospel comfort for their daily tribu- 
lations. If French Protestantism as a confused yet forceful movement 
of many owes its origin to Luther’s dynamism, it owes its definitions 
and organization to Frenchmen such as Lambert of Avignon and Wil- 
liam Farel. Unlike the sun, they felt, the gospel will never go down; 
in spite of tyrants, jails, and tortures, it will conquer the world. The 
movement gradually emancipated itself from Luther’s influence. In 
1526 Lambert could say “those who belong to Christ wish to be taken 
neither for Thomists nor for Lutherans but only for Christians.” By 
1532 the proto-martyr Caturce testified “we are not Lutherans; we are 
partisans of the Gospel.” These early Protestants in France were called 
Biblians, but they had not yet a Bible of their own.? It was Farel who 





1. Limitation of space and overabundance of personal notes forbade us to use the following 
studies from which our earnest reader may gather other data: J. A. Broadus, Lectures on the His- 
tory of Preaching (New York, 1876), pp. 113-123; O. Castren, Die Bibeldeutung Calvins (Hel- 
sinki, 1946) ; E. C. Dargan, A History of Preaching (New York, 1905), pp. 440-451 and passim; 
F, W. Farrar, History of Interpretation (London, 1886), pp. 342-354; J. O. Leath, “J. Calvin’s 
Method of Interpreting the New Testament,” The Methodist Quarterly Review, No. 281, 
January, 1929, pp. 105-113; L. Nixon, John Calvin—Expository Preacher (Grand Rapids, 
1950); T. H. L. Parker, The Oracles of God—An Introduction to the Preaching of John Calvin 
(London and Redhill, 1947); G. A. Smith, Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament, ( 2nd ed., New York, 1901), pp. 240-260 and passim; A Tholuck, The Merits of 
Calvin as an Interpreter of the Holy Scriptures, with a Preface by W. Pringle (London, 1845), 
translated from the German Die Verdienste Calvins als Ausleger der Heiligen Schrift, in 
Tholuck’s Verm. Schriften, II, 330-360 likely taken from Literarischer Anzeiger fiir christliche 
Theologie und Wissenschaft (1831), Nos. 41-43; the Prefaces and Indexes of the British trans- 
lators of Calvin’s Works referred to at note 16. In our notes Calvin’s Opera without the qualifi- 
cation Amsterdam ed. means the Brunswick ed. See note 13. 

2. H. Hauser, La Naissance du Protestantisme (Paris, 1940); P. Imbart de la Tour, L’Evan- 
gélisme: 1521-1538 (Paris, 1914); W. G. Moore, La réforme allemande et la littérature 
frangaise—Recherches sur la Notoriété de Luther en France (Strasburg, 1930.) 
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first suggested, in 1532, a new version for the brethren. Pierre Robert 
Olivétan’® was put in charge of the translation. Thus on June 4, 1535, 
there appeared at Neuchatel a handsome volume in folio—La Bible. 


A Bible in French was no novelty.* Yet Olivétan’s translation is sig- 
nificant to us for two reasons: First, this Bible was the lever of the 
French Re-formation of Christianity. “It was the Bible of our French- 
speaking confessors: the Bible secretly read in homes, prisons, caves— 
the Bible burnt on the stake. . . . Its pages now yellow contain the living 
remembrance of the piety and heroism of our French-speaking fathers. 
Evidently, if Protestants had relics, copies of this Bible would be the 
most precious of them all.’* Second, this Bible of 1535 had, besides, a 
Preface of Olivétan,® two Prefaces by a certain John Calvin—a cousin 
of Olivétan who had felt the force of Luther’s underground movement 
in France’—a Preface to the volume as a whole, and a Preface to the 





3. Olivétan is one of the less known yet most attractive figures of the Reformation. Through 
the veil which hides his life we can perceive a great nobility of character, self-denial, and heroism, 
Since 1528 he had studied Greek and Hebrew at Strasburg under the Reformers Bucer and 
Capito, and after 1531 was a teacher at Neuchftel. 


4. The first translation of the entire Bible in France goes back to the 13th century. B. Buyer, 
helped by two Augustinian monks, had published a French New Testament (Lyons, 1472). 
J. de Rély, a priest of Notre Dame, had published a French Bible about 1490 which was reprinted 
several times. Le Févre had published a French New Testament (1523), and a French Bible 
(1530). Cf. G. Luzzi, La Bibbia (Vol. I, Florence, 1927), p. 103f. 

5. E. Reuss quoted G. Luzzi, of. cit., p. 105. 


6. Where Olivétan writes: “Jesus charged and commissioned me to draw this precious 
treasure out of Hebrew and Greek coffers and to pour it into French travellers’ purses. To thee, 
poor little Church of Jesus Christ, I donate this Word as thy whole patrimony so that through 
faith and assurance in this Word thou mayest in poverty consider thyself very rich; in mis- 
fortune, blessed; in solitude, well accompanied; in doubt, certain; in perils, secure; . . . in re- 
proaches, honored; in adversity, prosperous; in sickness, healthy; in death, vivified.” Anthologie 
protestante francaise—XVI¢ et XVII¢ siécles ed. by R. Allier (Paris, 1917), p. 29. 

7. Olivétan had good grounds for asking the cooperation of his cousin: Calvin had received a 
solid philological instruction. Calvin’s father had the ambition to give a sound education to his 
sons. He placed his boy John under the patronage of the noble Montmor family from which Calvin 
learned aristocratic manners and a certain finesse of taste which he kept through life. Calvin 
then attended college at Paris where he had an incomparable teacher of Latin, Mathurin Cordier. 
Cordier was a priest, a humanist, and a passionate educator. He used to say “Begin with God 
and the heavenly things. Teach children to love Christ.” (Calvin attributed to Cordier his 
progress in higher knowledge, dedicated to him his Exposition of I Cor. and called him to head 
the old Geneva College). Calvin then studied law at Orléans (where he learned Greek from 
Melchior Wolmar, a Lutheran to whom he later dedicated his Exposition of II Cor.) and at 
Bourges (where Calvin heard Alciati, an Italian of immense learning who revolutionized the 
study of law by explaining laws in the light of history and social life). Returned to Paris, 
Calvin followed the lessons of the Royal Lecturers whom King Francis I had just established. 
Calvin continued Greek under lecturer Danés, and learned Hebrew from lecturer Vatable (dis- 
coverer of the rules of Hebrew poetry). These men did not seek to please the teaching of a 
particular church but impartially to explain the meaning of biblical passages. According to 
A. J. Baumgartner, Calvin hébraisant et interpréte de l’ Ancien Testament, pp. 20 f., Calvin pur- 
sued his study of Hebrew at Basel under Sebastian Miinstey, and later at Strasburg under Bucer 
and Capito. , 
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New Testament entitled Letter to Every Lover of Fesus Christ. Here 
we read: 


By this Testament Jesus Christ makes us heirs to the Kingdom of God. . . . With- 
out the Gospel we are useless and vain. . .. Without the Gospel all wealth is poverty, 
all wisdom is folly, all strength is weakness. . . . But through Christ the poor are made 
rich, the weak are made strong, the fool wise, the sinner just, the desolate consoled, 
the doubtful certain, the slaves free... . Through . . . the Gospel living faith is given 
with sure hope, perfect charity in God and ardent love for one’s neighbor. . . . The 
Gospel presents Jesus Christ to you. . . . All the good you may think of and desire is 
found in this one Jesus Christ. He humbled himself to extoll us; has made himself 
a slave to make us free; has made himself poor to make us rich . . . in such a way that 
through him . . . darkness is made light; . . . weakness is made strength; . . . fear is 
made security; . . . debt is paid; . . . sadness is made joy; . . . unhappiness, happiness; 
. . . disorder, order; . . . division, union; . . . death, life; . . . mortality, immortality. 
. . . Even if we shall see all the powers and forces of the world against us, we will not 
lose heart. . . . For the Kingdom of God, which now we see only in hope, will one 
day be manifested, and Jesus Christ will appear in his majesty with his angels. Then 
. . . those who will have remained firm in this Testament . . . shall be at His right 
hand. . . . And in as much as they were not ashamed to avow and to declare Jesus 
Christ at the time he was despised before men, so also shall they participate in his 
glory and be with him crowned for all eternity.® 


It was this inspired and inspiring Preface which made Calvin known 
among the common French-speaking Protestant people and established 
him to the fore.? No wonder, therefore, that as the wandering Calvin 
happens to pass through Geneva in 1536, “William Farel immediately 
strains every nerve to retain him there.” Calvin declines the pastorate 
but accepts the position of “Professor of Sacred Letters in the Church 
of Geneva.” And such he was to the day of his death 1564." He begins 
at once, as a lecturer at the cathedral, to expound the Letters of St. Paul. 
One year later he also becomes a regular preacher, soon delivering eight 


sermons a week. Some two thousand of his sermons are extant. They 
are most instructive. 





8. Matt. 25:31-46: Luther (on Luke 16:23-24), Bucer (in his first two books), and Farel 
(in his Summary, 1525) already had loved this grandiose apocalyptic scene which is simply the 
counterpart of the Beatitudes. The promises of Jesus are shown (here at the End) to be realized. 
The obscure men, whom Jesus addressed and who followed him in history, here surround the 
Son of Man in glory and judgment, and are admitted into God’s Kingdom. 

9. His Institutio of sixteen months later in six chapters and in Latin, made him known rather 
among scholars. 

10. There was an interruption in Calvin’s stay in Geneva. His lofty ideals were soon in conflict 
with the matter of fact notions of the mediocre men running the city. As one of the pastors 
then stated “the city councilors imagine the Kingdom of God as a kingdom of frogs.” Calvin 
was expelled in 1538 but recalled in 1541. With no reprisal, no bitter word toward his enemies, 
Calvin began his exposition of Scripture at the very point he had left it three years before. This 
episode not only shows Calvin’s nobility of character but indicates that Calvin understood his 
main function to be that of a Bible expositor. 
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Calvin, The Expositor of Scripture 19! 


When Calvin occupies the pulpit, he does not talk about civilization 
or the topics of the day. Neither does he follow a church year cycle of 
texts. As a matter of fact, Calvin does not even feel free to select a text 
of his own. Separating a passage from other passages could pervert its 
meaning and bearing. God’s Providence has disposed the Scripture as 
books. Hence Calvin takes a whole book of the Bible and devotes years, 
if necessary, to its exposition. Thus he preaches some 350 Sermons on 
Isaiah alone; and 200 on Deuteronomy. Calvin simply takes his portion 
of Scripture for the day and expounds its thought line by line, drawing 
all possible consequences therefrom and leaving it only when he has said 
all (and only) what he should say on every phrase of the text. Calvin’s 
Sermons have no division, no plan—except that of the text itself. He 
always seeks the drift of the passage,"’ and that gives progression to 
Calvin’s words. Calvin does not understand the Bible on particular or- 
ganizational or denominational terms. “For Calvin,” says Imbart de la 
Tour, “to interpret the Bible means to take it in its ‘simplicity’ and 
‘natural’ meaning.”’* He seeks to understand the Scripture in itself, to 
unfold the Word through its own principles and concepts, letting the 
Scripture speak for itself. 

Calvin’s Sermons, therefore, are not the sermons we hear today. They 
are properly homilies, as in the ancient church: expositions of Bible pas- 
sages at the light of grammar and history, and their application to the 
hearers’ life situations. Calvin is not an interpreter in the sense that he 
transforms biblical thought into a theology of his own or into current 
secular notions about democracy and economics. Calvin does not offer 
words about God, but means to unfold the Word of God in all its riches. 
He gives up all human art that might come in between God’s Word and 
its hearers so that men may come to the Lord himself. “I am not ig- 
norant,” says Calvin, “of what pleases or displeases the world, but noth- 
ing is of more concern to me than to follow the way the Master pre- 
scribes.”"* Hence Calvin does not water down a divine gospel to make 
it acceptable to little people. The goal of his preaching is to lift men 
up to an understanding of the passage, thus striving to bring them to 





11. Le fil du texte on Eph. 1:10. Cf. on Joel 3:1. As there are several editions of Calvin’s 
Biblical Commentaries, for the convenience of our reader Calvin’s Expositions are referred to 
according to Bible book, chapter and verse, rather than by a particular edition which our reader 
may not have. 

12. P, Imbart de la Tour, Calvin et Institution Chrétienne (Paris, 1935), p. 63. See Calvin 
on Ps. 42:4, 5 and especially on Gal. 4:22. 

13. Opera (Brunswick, 1863-1900, 59 vols. ed. by Baum; Cunitz, Reuss, Lobstein, and Erich- 
son), Vol. 14. 738. 
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God who alone is great. Calvin’s texts, therefore, are not mere pretexts 
for human reasonings and vain talking. Generally, Calvin speaks spon- 
taneously. Rarely he has a few annotations on a piece of paper. Calvin’s 
only rule of delivery is sincerity, that is, natural abandonment to the 
inspiration of the text and to the situation of the moment. Calvin’s style 
is simple, familiar, concrete, rich in popular sayings, local maxims and 
idioms, full of images and illustrations taken from the humblest details 
of daily life.’ 

To the men who came to Geneva to study for the ministry Calvin 
simply expounded the Bible. Most of Calvini Commentarii and Prae- 
lectiones were originally simply notes in Latin gathered by “certain per- 
sons’—likely some pupils, secretaries and, after 1549, tachygraphists, 
that is, stenographers. Edited as a rule by assistants, they were published 
first in Latin—the universal language of the time. The Prefaces, how- 
ever, were by the hand of Calvin. The Latin word Commentarti properly 
means expositions.” Calvin’s Praelectiones also are expositions, but less 
technical than the Commentarii and usually have Calvin’s brief prayer 
at the end of the day’s delivery. These two types of works have divisions 
of the text, titles of sections, explanations of Hebrew and Greek words. 
Being addressed to students, they are more orderly and concise than the 
Sermons. But in essence the Commentaries, Lessons, and Sermons are 
simply three aspects of one colossal undertaking and achievement: the 
exposition (and its application to life) of the whole Bible practically, 
book by book, passage by passage, verse by verse, often word by word. 
Should we give up, by a miracle, preconceived opinions about Calvin, 
and take the trouble to examine, even most superficially, the contents 
of a set of his Works,'* it would be clear to us all that he meant to be 
nothing else than a Bible expositor. “To know Calvin the Reformer,” 





14. Cf. Jean De Saussure’s Preface (pp. 9-21) and Albert-Marie Schmidt’s Introduction 
(pp. 23-36) to Oeuvres de F. Calvin, Vol. III: Sermons (Paris and Geneva, 1936). 

15. Our reader will here recall that Caesar entitled the narratives of his wars commentarii. 
Luther and Bucer as a rule entitled their Expositions Enarrationes. 

16, The Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has published in English Calvin’s 
Commentaries on the Old Testament, go vols.: Genesis (1563), Rest of Pentateuch (1563), 
Joshua (1563), Psalms (1557), Isaiah (1551), Jeremiah and Lamentations (1561), Ezechiel 
(1565), Daniel (1559), Minor Prophets (1559); on all the New Testament (Revelation of 
course excepted), 15 vols.: The Synoptics (1555), St. John (1553), Acts (1552), Romans 
(1539), Corinthians (1546), Galatians-Colossians (1548), Thessalonians (1550), Timothy 
(1556), Titus and Philemon (1549), Hebrews (1549), General Epistles (1551), total set 45 
vols. as well as 3 vols. of Sermons, one vol. of Tracts (Calvin’s Calvinism), another vol. of Tracts 
likely forthcoming, and Calvin’s last edition of the Institutes (in 80 chapters). But even this 
huge last edition (cf. pp. 21-23) is, to an impartial observer, a mere fraction of Calvin’s Works, 
even in English. 
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said Goebel, “we must first know Calvin the Bible expositor.”"” The 
famous church ordinances at Geneva, properly speaking, are simply an 
application of biblical exegesis.’"® The Theocracy at Geneva was really 
a Bibliocracy—an application and enforcement of Scripture upon civic 
government and society. Hence Calvin’s statemanship (and the tre- 
mendous correspondence involved) is but an aspect of his biblicism. 
Truly, “the study of the Bible makes the unity of Calvin’s life.”” 

As to the ideal quality or plan, ratio, of Calvin’s exposition, he can 
be said to have nearly realized what he, in 1536, has said it to be: The 
first duty, offictum, of an expositor, is to discover the intention and clearly 
and concisely expound the thought, mentem, of a biblical writer.” This 
should be clear if we consider the principles and merits of Calvin the 
expositor. 


Principles of Interpretation 


The principle of principles, the starting point of Calvin is his assertion 
that God has spoken: “This is the principle which distinguishes our re- 
ligion from all others: we know that God has spoken to us, and are cer- 
tainly convinced that the Prophets did not speak their own minds, but, 
being organs and instruments of the Holy Spirit, they proclaimed only 
what they had received from above. . . . God has used their ministry to 
instruct us.” Calvin holds revelation to have been progressive through 
the ages. He attributes its progress, however, not to the evolution of 
man’s religiousness, but to God’s increasing dispensation of ever clearer 
light until his Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, completely illuminated 
the world.” 

Calvin did not entertain the notion of a mechanical or literal inspira- 
tion of the Bible. This was to be an innovation of later orthodoxy. With 
the early Reformers, he had the concept of an organic inspiration of the 
sacred authors. The inspired men in their own way expressed the ideas 
suggested by the Spirit yet kept their individuality and personal style. 
And the transmission of their writings was contingent to history. Thus, 





17. Quoted by H. Clavier, Etudes sur le Calvinisme (Paris, 1936), p. 103. 

18. P, Lobstein, Etudes sur la pensée et oeuvre de Calvin, p. 173, quoted by Clavier, op. cit., 
Pp. 102, 

19. Goumaz, La doctrine du salut d’aprés les Commentaires de Calvin sur le Nouveau Testa- 
ment, p. 44, quoted by Clavier, op. cit., p. 103. 

20. Latin and French Dedication of Romans where Calvin refers to three years before. 

21. Commentaires de Jehan Calvin sur le Nouveau Testament (Paris, 1855), Vol. IV, pp. 
30of.; on II Tim. 3:16 (see also on Isa. 1:1; Amos1:1). , 
22. Institution of 1541, Vol. III (Paris, 1938), pp. 31-32. 
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“the Prophets after having spoken before the people drew up a brief 
abstract, summam, of their message. . . . But their discourses were not 
always arranged in the proper order. Hence the volume of their writings 
was made up as circumstances permitted.”” Calvin freely notices dif- 
ferences within the New Testament. He does not believe that the apostle 
wrote II Peter or that St. Paul wrote Hebrews. He wonders who wrote 
James and what the right chronology in the Synoptics might be. He 
even insists that the Sermon on the Mount is a compilation of detached 
sayings of Jesus. Yet Calvin accepts the whole collection of biblical books 
as a creation of God through the anonymous ministry of the ancient 
church. To him the Scriptures are one. They are not the words of God, 
verba Dei, but the Word of God, Verbum Dei, the Scripture. The di- 
versity of authors disappears before the Unity of the Spirit.* God’s 
Majesty characterizes the Scripture—school of all wisdom, the only 
pasture of our souls. 


Those persons, however, who argue with unbelievers, and seek to prove to them 
by arguments that the Scripture is the Word of God, are inconsiderate and betray 
great folly. 


The Word of God is like the sun: it shines on all . . . but it has no effect on the 
blind. Now in this matter we are all by nature blind in as much as the Word can not 
enter into our spirits unless the Spirit of God, who is the inner master, gives us access 
to it by his illumination. 

The Word of God by its own nature is always clear but is extinguished by the 
darkness of men.?7 


Calvin’s second principle, therefore, is the expositor’s enlightenment 
by the Holy Spirit: “the bare word has no effect or profit without the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit.” It is necessary that the same Spirit 
which made the Prophets sure of their vocation, enter also in our hearts, 
touch them vividly, and witness to our hearts that God has used their 





23. Preface to Isaiah. 

24. J. Pannier, Le Témoignage du Saint-Esprit—Essai sur Vhistoire du dogme dans la 
théologie réformée (Paris, 1893), pp. 197-207. 

25. Institutes of 1559, Book I, Ch. VIII, Sect. 13. 

26. Institution of 1451, Vol. II, (Paris, 1937), p. 32. Cf. also on Matt. 13:11. 

27. On Matt. 13:11 (Latin). 

28. Institution of 1541, Vol. II, p. 29. Inspiration by the Spirit was basic in the earliest stage 
of the Reformation. But soon some proclaimed: “The Spirit in us is above all things.” Thus 
Luther was compelled to define the relation between the Scripture and individual experience or 
inspiration. He gave the formula: “The Word and the Spirit.” Calvin clarified it: “Without 
the Spirit, the Word is a dead letter; without the Word, the Spirit flutters as an illusion.” 
P. Imbart de la Tour, Calvin et I’Institution Chrétienne, pp. 61f.; J. Chartrou-Charbonnel, 
La Réforme et les Guerres de Religion (Paris, 1948), p. 85. 
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ministry to instruct us.”’ “The instrument of our salvation is the illumi- 
nation of the Holy Spirit.”” Calvin suggests that 


Here we must note first the relation [relatio] or mutual correspondence [la cor- 
respondance mutuelle] required between God’s Gospel and our faith. All that which 
God says is more than certain: yet He wills that this be established and confirmed 
within [dedans] our hearts by a stable and firm consent [consentement]. Secondly, as 
this certainty is far beyond the whole capacity of the mind of man, the very office of 
the Holy Spirit is to confirm within us what God promises by his Word. Thirdly, we 
must note that all those who do not have the Holy Spirit as witness (so as to answer 
by their “Amen” to God who calls them to sure hope of Salvation) falsely bear the 
name of Christians.*° 


Hence, the third principle of Calvin the expositor is abandoning one- 
self to the inspiration of the Scripture. Calvin cannot remain an inde- 
pendent self-directing personality before a page of the Bible. It becomes 
the subject of his meditation. He is carried away by it. “The Word is 
like a mirror in which Faith must see and contemplate God.” “The 
Scripture is the school of the Holy Spirit.”** Through daily reading and 
pondering, Calvin and the Bible are somehow made one. This gives 
Calvin the sentiment of the grandeur and majesty of God, and calls him 
to contemplation. But Calvin is not a mystic; he does not experience a 
direct union with God, for, paradoxically, the very Scripture separates 
him from God. “Only God is fit to say something about himself for He 
alone knows himself. . . . Hence we must be content to learn what the 
Scripture teaches us without accepting any subtlety from anywhere else. 
We must seek nothing about God except in his Word; think nothing of 
him except in his own words; speak nothing of him except by his 
Word.” Calvin’s biblicism thus points to God, but it never confuses 
his life with the Life of God. It has a high spirituality, and Calvin 
proves himself to be a master of the inner life to all those who seek his 
instruction. 

Calvin’s fourth principle is constant study and preparation. In youth 
he had absorbed the culture of his day—and what a culture—that of 
the Renaissance! Yet he is not satisfied. He always reads and studies. 
He is truly an intellectual. He perpetually uses all possible tools of 
knowledge in preparing his Lessons and Expositions. Throughout them 





29. Institution of 1541, Vol. II, p. 303. 

30. On II Cor. 1:22 (Latin and French). Note bow in this last thought Calvin anticipates 
Pascal’s celebrated Thought No. 245. 

31. Institution of 1541, Vol. II, p. 11. 

32. Ibid., Vol. III, p. 60. 
33. Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 4of. 
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he refers to most of the classic authors. He knows the older Greeks as 
well as the later whose tongue is nearer to that of the New Testament— 
such as the Septuagint, Polybius, Josephus, Plutarch. It is the same with 
the Latin writers, he quotes Pliny as well as Macrobius.* As for philoso- 
phers, they prove that man cannot attain God by his own efforts but 
rather lives in darkness. The philosophers only furnished a dark, black 
background on which the Light of the Divine Word might shine.» Yet 
Calvin very often quotes Plato® and even knows something of the 
Theurgians.*”” When Calvin happens to speak of a “Christian Philoso- 
phy” he simply means the knowledge we have about God through God’s 
own Word. To make that Word clear, Calvin uses all possible Exposi- 
tions, both old and new, though not always quoting them all. But he 
knows the Church Fathers well. If Calvin’s expositions of Jesus’ Parables 
are even to this day the best, it is because Calvin likely drew from Chryso- 
stom a rule for their right understanding.” And Calvin kept before him 
even Nonnus’ versification of St. John in preparing his Exposition of 
the Fourth Gospel” which is itself so excellent because Calvin’s “Faith 
looks at the history, but its reason and goal is to lead us to a con- 
templation of the invisible and incomprehensible things” which are be- 
yond history.” Ancient authors and Church Fathers in themselves are 
no authorities for Calvin. He quotes them simply in order to use their 
authority as a shield for defense or as a weapon for attack. Calvin’s 
authority is always the Scripture“ and Spirit of God. 

The fifth principle of Calvin’s exposition is solidarity with his fellow 
Reformers, that is, his sentiment of oneness with them. Like them, born 
in the bosom of the Roman Church, Calvin had been a pious Catholic 
but, as he wrote to Cardinal Sadolet, “as against traditions and doctrines 
invented by men, the Lord had enlightened him with the brightness of 
his Spirit, placed before him the light of his Word and finally touched 

34. Cf. e.g. on Phil. 3:5, Rom. 3:16, Matt 2:16. 

35. On John 12:46. 

36. Cf. e.g. on Luke 1:75, Matt. 5:42, 19:5, Rom. 1:23, I Cor. 10:20, 14:7, Eph. 4:17, 
I Tim. 2:1, Tit. 1:7, 12, 26. 

37. Followers of Ammonius Saccas. Cf. Calvin on Col. 2:18. 

38. Cf. Chrysostom on Matt. 20:1: “We should not waste labor to explain all the details 
in a parable but having learned the aim [or mark: Greek sképon] for which the parable was 
constructed, to get hold of that and not to bother oneself with anything further.” 

39. Cf. on 8:25. Nonnos, or Nunos, a Greek poet of Upper Egypt, about 400 A.D. had 
rendered into hexameter the Fourth Gospel. It was first printed in Venice 1501, then reprinted 
in Hagenau, 1527. 

40. Institution of 1541, Vol. II, p. 47. 

41. Cf. E. Reuss, La Bible, Préface et Introduction Générale (Paris, 1874), p. 42. 


42. “We must be ruled by the Spirit of God otherwise we shall wander and err forever.” 
Calvin on I Cor. 12:3. 
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his heart.” The Reformers’ religion was simply a rebirth of Israel’s 
Prophetism within the Catholic Church,“ but her authorities at that 
time neither understood nor tried to channel this prophetic outburst into 
a new monastic order.” The Reformers, rejected yet aware of their high 
calling, had to constitute a church against their will. They did not have 
our modern notion of tolerance. Calvin does not claim a place for the 
new church beside the old. It is rather the new church, his own, which 
is the true church, for she alone is, through election, instituted by God 
and founded on his Word. Like Bucer, Calvin is the great apostle of 
Protestant unity. “The whole world is horrible confusion, Christ alone 
gathers us in true unity.” In his Expositions, therefore, Calvin pur- 
posely does not greatly depart from the Commentaries of Melanchthon, 
Bullinger, and Bucer, because varying expositions diminish the majesty 
of the Word of God.*” God’s Word is his vivid image and sovereign 
power.” “When the Word is taken away, there will be no solid religion, 
such as pleases God. There is no other way [ratio] of raising up the 
Church of God than by the eminence of the Word. Unless its truth 
shines forth, men cannot be so united as to form the true body of the 
Church. There is no Church, except she be submitted to the Word of 
God, and guided by it. In short, God is not God and Head of the Church, 
except he be the supreme and only Doctor.” Hence Calvin always 
regrets the absence of a universal consent in the understanding of all 
parts of Scripture among the Reformers.“ 


Calvin’s Merit as an Interpreter 


A primary merit of Calvin is to be a philologist. His Commentarii 
evidence his great knowledge of Greek. He often objects to current 





43. Oeuvres de F. Calvin, Vol. II: Trois Traités, Paris and Geneva, 1934, p. 82. 

44. This is most evident to whosoever cares to read, for example, Farel’s Summary of 1525 
(translated in manuscript by the present writer) or survey the Works of Lambert of Avignon, 
the ardent Franciscan who visited Luther, and who between 1525 and 1526 published Latin 
expositions of most of the Prophets as well as a synthesis of these studies De Prophetia—On 
uttering the Word of God. The Reformers were what the French call des illuminés. 

45. As the church-concerned popes of the high Middle ages did with the prophetic Joachim 
of Flora-St. Francis of Assisi movement. 

46. On Eph. 1:10. 

47. Preface to Romans where Calvin gives his estimate of the Expositions of Melanchthon, 
Bullinger, and Bucer. At the end of his Argument of the Synoptics, Calvin recognizes his 
indebtedness to Bucer’s Gospels Expositions. In a personal letter to Viret (May 19, 1540) 
Calvin, mentioning their Expositions of Isaiah, finds Capito useful, Zwingli often wandering 
from the meaning of the Prophet, Luther not so particular as to expression or historical accuracy, 
yet drawing some fruitful teaching, no one however more diligent than Oecolampadius (in 
Bonnet’s ed. of Calvin’s Letters). I am indebted to Dr. John T. McNeill for copy of this letter. 

48. Sermon 12 on Deut. 32:44-47 in Opera Vol. 29, 89. ~ 
49. On Micah 4: 1f. 
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renderings,” offering original and better ones.*' He often notices flaws 
in the original Greek.” Though not a textual critic, Calvin desires a 
purer text. Seeing at times “how absurdly chapters are divided,”™ he 
changes their division.* Noticing errors in details, he suggests correct- 
ing the text.” He does not find John 8: 1-11 in ancient manuscripts but 
accepts it because of its apostolic spirit and lessons to us. He also recog- 
nizes at times that a word may have been added to the text.® “Surely 
we need not stop simply at words,” he says, “but we cannot understand 
the teaching of God unless we know His styles and languages.’””” These 
are difficult, yet “God wants his children to seek him not in beautiful 
meadows and pleasant shades but through rough, rugged and hard 
roads, among sands and moors. And all this God wants in order to ex- 
ercise their faith, to test their zeal and earnestness to reach him.” 
Hence “it is important to know how the Scripture uses words.”*”” And 
Calvin is fortunate in his explanation of certain terms like gospel,** holi- 
ness, and righteousness.” Calvin clearly anticipated today’s efforts in 
seeking the Semitic substratum of certain Greek expressions in the New 
Testament.“ Most important for vital Christianity is his right under- 
standing of repentance as the Prophets’ teshubah—conversion or turn- 





50. Cf. the Vulgate, Erasmus, e.g. on Tim. 1:3; Eph. 1:10. Budé, e. g. on II Cor. 9:13. 

51. Cf. hyponomé as perseverance, patient continuance, instead of mere patience, on Rom. 
2: 7; of ... kai hémeis eis auton as “there is but one God and we subsist in him, i.e., we are 
preserved by his power,” on I Cor. 1:6. 

52. Such as kata nomon at Phil. 3:5. 

53. For example, on I Cor. 11:1. 

54. For example, on I Cor. 13, introductory remarks. 

55. For example, on Matt. 27:9, Zech. 11:13, Acts 7:16. 

56. On Heb. 9:1, Eph. 2:5, Jas. 4:7. 

57. Opera, Vol. 47, 465. Sermon on John 1:1-5 reproduced in translation in The Deity of 
Christ and other Sermons (Grand Rapids, 1950), p. “3 

58. Opera, Vol. 8, 434. Quoted by Clavier, op. cit., p. 133. 

59. As “good and ‘joyful Message,” Latin nuntius. In Arguments of the Synoptics and Fourth 
Gospel, cf. also on Matt. 3:2. The Greek euangelion (sing.) means the one good Message, not 
“good news.” If it had meant “good news” as some believe, the Hellenistic Greek would have 
used the plural euangelia which meant in New Testament times exactly “good news.” Cf. H. 
Pernot, Pages choisies des Evangiles (Paris, 1925). (Collection de l'Institut Néo-hellénique de 
PUniversité de Paris. Fascicule 2) p. 50. 

60. Cf, on Luke 1:75. 

61. The poor addressed by Jesus (cf. on Matt. 5:3) and the ’anawim (cf. on Ps. 34:2) are 
the same kind of men, that is, those who, subdued by oppression and affliction, look up to God 
for protection and help. At Rom. 9:15 and 28, Calvin comments on Hebrew terms. At I Cor. 
15:45 he discusses the Hebrew nephesh as vital motion, life; and at Matt. 5:20 and Phil. 3:5, 
quoting Capito, explains “Pharisee” from parash as “interpreter of the ancients.” At Eph. 4:15 
Calvin identifies the Greek en with the Hebrew preposition bh. At Heb. 9:16 he compares the 
Hebrew b¢rith with the Greek diatheke. He discusses Hebrew words at Heb. 7:17 (cf. on Ps. 31: 
1), II Cor. 9:5. At I Cor. 16:22; Heb. 9:1 Calvin considers also various Aramaic expressions, 
again referring to Capito. (For further study, see the various Indexes of Calvin’s Commentaries 
in English). 
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ing over of our life to God to be exercised as long as we live.” In his 
Old Testament expositions Calvin often defends the original meaning 
of Hebrew words against the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and even ancient 
Rabbis. His knowledge of and fondness for Jewish antiquities brought 
upon him the accusation of Judaism. But, since the Greeks appear as 
children when compared to those Old Testament men who knew no 
master except God, that charge can freely be considered a compliment 
to Calvin. 

The second great merit of Calvin is to have the imagination to see 
the living realities back of the mere records. In his Old Testament 
expositions, Calvin is probably at his best with the Prophets. These are 
to Calvin, rather than foretellers of the future, heralds and instruments 
of God. Their ministry involved not only the tongue, but action—their 
entire being as representing God in concrete situations.® The Lord thrust 
them on the stage.* The Prophets knew the real nature of man because 
they had first known God: “the vanity of the human mind is laid bare 
only by the heavenly wisdom.”® “We do not even know that we are 
men (we imagine we are gods) until God reveals himself to us.” Ac- 
cording to Calvin, prophecy lives to this day in the Christian church 
and is nothing else than the right understanding of Scripture and the 
singular faculty of expounding and applying it to present conditions.” 
Prophets and teachers, doctores, in the church of God are the very 
mouth of God.® 

In expounding the Prophets™ and the Psalms,” Calvin generally seeks 
light from the historical circumstances of the writer he expounds. Calvin 
is not set on theology.” It is a matter of common knowledge that the 





62. On Luke 15:10, Matt. 13:15, Matt. 27:3. 

63. Pref. to Isa.; on Joel 2:12, 1:1; Matt. 7:22; I Cor. 12:9, 14:6. 

64. On Hos, 1:2. In his Pref. to Psalms Calvin says the same thing about himself: “I have 
always loved to live in peace and obscurity but God has thrust me onto the stage.” 

65. On John 9:39. 

66. On Isa. 6:4 (cf. also on Hosea 6:6). 

67. On Rom, 12:6, I Cor. 14:6. 

68. Homilia 42 in Lib. I Sam. :Opera, Vol. 29, 705 (=Opera, Amsterdam ed. II, 181). 

69. “The import of Joel’s teaching is evident, but not to know the times of Hosea would be a 
great loss, because many of his pages could not be explained without a knowledge of history.” 
Pref. to Joel. 

70. In his exposition of the Psalms Calvin generally followed Bucer. Calvin calls the Psalmist 
“Prophet” at Pss. 26, 36, 46, 48, 50, 83, 89, 102, 117, 126, 130 and throughout the Institutio 
of 1536 and Institution of 1541. As to authorship, Calvin is not so conservative as one may 
think. Cf. on Pss. 33, 44, 73, 74, 77, 99, 95, 132. 

71. Calvin finds it frivolous to see Christ in the woman’s seed of Gen. 3:15; the Trinity in the 
“us” of Gen. 3:22, in the three messengers of Gen. 18:2, and in the “holy, holy, holy” of Isa. 6:3. 
Neither Gen. 19:24 nor John 10:30 should be used to prove the Deity of Christ. Calvin dis- 
agrees even with the writer of Hebrews himself who, at 2:5-7, had transformed Pss. 8:5-6 into 
an assertion of the greatness of Christ instead of man. Nowhere Calvin claims to be a theologian. 
A later generation, however, collected his works into a set “of Calvin—the great theologian.” 
(Cf. second title page of Amsterdam ed. 1667-1671.) 
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least Calvinistic Commentary on Romans is that of Calvin himself. Even 
on those passages where Jesus spoke of the elect (Matt. 24:22, 24, 31; 
Mark 13:20, 22, 27; Luke 18:7) Calvin does not even mention pre- 
destination which some imagine to be his fixed idea. At times Calvin 
even contradicts this doctrine of the Bible—as at Rom. 5:15 where 
Calvin writes that the “many” (which he noted to be simply in contrast 
to the “one” [Jesus] at Matt. 20:28) embraces the whole human race. 
Predestination” seems implicit in Matt. 11:25-26, but Calvin there 
holds it consistent with the faith of men who can either choose or reject 
the salvation offered to them. On John 6:40 Calvin is rather critical 
of those who indulge in curious inquiries about eternal predestination. 

On the other hand Calvin’s exegesis is far from being pure circum- 
stantialism. “The true Christian Faith which alone deserves to be called 
Faith, is not content with a mere knowledge of history.” St. Paul de- 
mands not simply an historical faith, but faith in the power of Christ’s 
resurrection.” Hence Calvin’s third merit, along with his second, is to ex- 
pound the Scripture according to the analogy of faith, that is, accord- 
ing to the example and attitude of faith which always look at the prom- 
ises. Faith is here personified.” Hence Calvin, a citizen of the Kingdom 
of Christ, sees, in certain Old Testament texts, reflexes of the eternal 
Son of God” and in such a matter of fact as the translation of Enoch, 
a visible representation of our blessed immortality and a lesson not to 
keep our hope confined to this mortal life.” 

Calvin reveals himself a Christian historian especially in his exposi- 
tions of the Gospels. He clearly sees that “the four Evangelists did not 
intend to record every deed and word of Christ, but only to prove, by 
a brief summary, that he is the Messiah.” Nowhere, however, Calvin 





72. As understood by Luther in his Preface to Romans of 1522: “Our becoming pious does 
not depend on ourselves but on God.” Cf. Calvin on Rom. 8:28: “Believers attain not piety by 
their own efforts but are thereto led by the hand of God in as much as he has chosen them as 
his peculiar people.” Luther’s same Preface states that the eternal predestination of God originally 
determined whether a person is to believe or not. Luther’s Bondage of the Will (which our 
Lutheran friends so far have not published) emphasized predestination far more than Calvin. 
As for the New Testament, cf. impartial studies like H. J. Holtzmann’s N.T. Theologie, A. Loisy’s 
Le Quatriéme Evangile (Paris, 1903), for example, pp. 111ff. and A. Loisy’s Les Livres du 
Nouveau Testament (Paris, 1922), whose definition of biblical covenant as a purely one-sided 
arrangement on the part of God (p. 5) sounds more Calvinistic than any page of Calvin. 

73. Institution of 1541, Vol. II, p. 10. 

74. On Rom. 10:9. 

75. Institution of 1541, Vol. I (Paris, 1936), p. 12; Vol. III (Paris, 1938), pp. 241, 246. 
At Rom. 12:6 Calvin speaks of the rule (norma) of faith: here faith is not personified and 
means simply the first principles of religion to which the New Testament prophets’ utterances 
should conform in order to be valid. 

76. Cf. for example, on Ps. 16:10, Heb. 10:5, Ps. 22. Cf. Isa. 53:8, Pss. 67, 85, 95, Dan. 7: 
13-14. 

77. On Gen. 5:24. 
78. On Matt. 9:27. 
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suggests a mechanistic accomplishment of “prophecies.” The hina plé- 
rothé of the Evangelists, he explains sometimes as realization of the gen- 
eral promise of the Prophets, sometimes as “an illustrative reference of 
the apostles’ saying.””? He comments freely on the difference between 
the two genealogies of Jesus.” He notices the Synoptics’ absence of 
chronological concern® and sets forth an order of his own. Calvin honestly 
admits contradictions of narrative, which, however, disappear when we 
realize that the Evangelists did not relate all that Christ did but only a 
few things by way of example.” On several occasions he remarks that the 
Evangelists were not very exact in arranging the words of Jesus but fre- 
quently threw together a variety of sayings which Jesus had uttered here 
and there—par ci par la—at different times, and that the Evangelists 
gave a different purpose for which Christ used those words.® To Calvin, 
Matt. 22 is simply a collection of discourses, readers should not trouble 
themselves investigating which of them was delivered first, second, or 
third.™ 

Calvin very well understood that our Lord used Semitic literary forms. 
Jesus spoke in chidoth, “short sayings,” and in meshalim. These mesha- 
lim, Calvin explains, were comparisons.” Repeatedly Calvin says it to 
be idle and useless to explain every detail in a parable, or “comparison” 
of Jesus. Seek the aim, the goal, finis, scopus, of a parable, make an 
effort to see the point, guorsum tendat Christus, then the whole parable 
will be clear to you.” Never forget to look at the plain and natural mean- 
ing of a parable as a whole.® Calvin also understands that some of Jesus” 





79. For example, on Matt. 13:35, 27:35. 

80. On Matt. 1:1. 

81. On Matt. 4:5, 8:27, 9:18, 27:51, Luke 4:5, 19:1. 

82. On Matt. 15:29. 

83. On Matt. 13:12. 

84. On Luke 19:12. 

85. On Matt. 13:35. 

86. On Luke 14:28, 15:22, 16:1-8, Matt 18:25. 

87. On Matt. 20, introductory remarks; Luke 14:28, 16:1, Matt. 13:24. 

88. On Matt. 25, introductory remarks; Luke 15:12. Here and above Calvin, like Prof. 
Jilicher in our age, warns us against the current allegorizing of Jesus’ Parables. According to 
Calvin the natural meaning rests on the one point of the comparison. For example, for Calvin 
the point of the Parable of the 

(a) treasure and pearl is “prefer the Kingdom of God to the whole world,” on Matt .13:44; 

(b) tower: Jesus “simply warns his disciples of the cost of following him,” on Luke 14:28; 

(c) mustard seed and leaven: be not offended at the humble beginning of the Gospel, on 
Matt. 13:31; 

(d) sower: “the seed or gospel is not everywhere productive,” on Matt. 13:2; 

(e) unfaithful steward: we ought to be generous to our neighbors to receive mercy at Judg- 
ment, on Luke 16:1; 

(f) net: only the Last Day (when God will bring his perfect Kingdom) will make the great 
separation between true believers and hypocrites, on Matt. 13:47; 

(g) The sum of Jesus’ parabolic instruction is that bellevers ought to contemplate with the 
eyes of faith that life which though now hidden will be manifested at the ultimate advent of 
Christ, on Matt. 25:31, French and Latin. 
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words are arguments drawn from the lesser to the greater.® And Calvin 
most clearly asserts that Jesus spoke in paradoxes, that is, in sentences 
contrary to common and current opinion.” 

Calvin repeatedly asserts that the Sermon on the Mount is simply 
a collection of once scattered utterances of Jesus.” Calvin therefore does 
not, like so many modern speakers, rapidly and superficially dispose of 
this Sermon on the Mount as if it were a mere talk. Calvin strives to 
understand each sentence of Jesus as an entity in itself. He exercises 
a great exegetical pressure on each maxim, and yields the rich spiritual 
significance of each expression” and saying of Jesus.” 

Calvin’s view of Jesus’ attitude toward the law anticipated the con- 
temporary European approach. “The announcement that the Kingdom 
of God was at hand,” says Calvin, “raised the minds of men with unusual 
expectation.” As some thought themselves to be relieved of the law, 
Christ confirms the law: “in the whole world machine nothing is more 
durable and firm than the truth of the Law.”® Calvin also correctly 
understands that the statements of Jesus at Matt. 5:20-22, 27-28, 31-48 
are opposed, not to the Old Testament, but to the interpreters of the 
law who justified their own watered-down interpretations with their 
own standard expression. “You have heard that it was said to the an- 
cients . . .” To Calvin, the new covenant is not contrary to the first. It 
is called new as to its form, that is, in the gospel God brings forward 
what the law contains.* With his Spirit, Christ quickened the dead 
letter and exhibited in reality what hitherto had been shown only in 
figures. The new covenant, not different from the first, confirms and 
sanctions it; and the Holy Spirit makes it efficacious. Hence Calvin 
keeps inviolate the sacred bond between the law and the gospel.” But 
his expositions of the Decalogue as a rule show that he is not a legalist. 
In the Institutio of 1536 (Latin) and the Institution of 1541 (French) 





89. On Luke 17:7-9. 

go. On Matt. 7:13. 

gt. On Matt. 5:1, 7: 12f. 

92. On Matt. 6:22, 7:12. 

93. Such as “the poor” (Cf. on Matt. 5:3; Cf. note 61 above) ; “the pure in heart” as mean- 
ing the naively simple, on Matt. 5:8, or transparent—such was Jesus’ Semitic meaning. Calvin 
understood also that the pronoun I, used by Jesus was emphatic; cf. on Matt. 5:22, 28:20. 

94. For example, Calvin understands that the obscure saying of Matt. 6:22 has reference to 
singleness of purpose. 

95. On Matt. 5:17f. The Semitic idea of fulfilling was not that of completing but simply 
confirming. The Semitic gayyem (to confirm: Ruth 4:7; Matt. 2:17) is the verb which 
moderns mistranslate by “to fulfill.” “La Loi subsiste, intégrale . . . dans Pévangile,” A. Loisy, 
Les Livres du Nouveau Testament, p. 319 (on Matt. 5:17 ff.). 

96. On Jer. 31:31. 
97. On Matt. 5:17, Jer. 31:31. 
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the Ten Commandments are preceded by a section on God’s love mani- 
fested in Christ (“if we are in communion with Christ we possess in him 
all heavenly treasures and spiritual gifts which lead us to life”) and by 
a section on the “admirable words” and capital fact of Exod. 20:3 and 
Deut. 5:6: God has freed us from the darkness and slavery of that per- 
petual Egypt which is this world; God is our mighty Liberator. How 
could we have any other God? How could we but follow his injunctions? 
The Decalogue is to be observed not in order to merit heaven (which 
Calvin hardly mentions), or to improve the social machinery, but in 
order to express our gratitude to God. Noblesse oblige! Calvin’s ethics 
is distinguished. He sums up all personal and practical religion in love 
to God.* Calvin freely grants that, though following Christ is an ex- 
pression of gratitude,” discipleship is difficult: “The Instruction of 
Christ confines and hems us in, reduces our life to a narrow road, sepa- 
rates us from the crowd, and. unites us only to a few companions.”"” 
But Christianity without the cross is a mere delusion.™ 

Calvin expounds the first three Gospels together, not in order to har- 
monize their narratives, but because they are of the same kind, and 
because comparing their passages clarifies them. Calvin clearly senses 
an essential difference between the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel. 
The first three Gospels have only sparks of that great light which appears 
so evident in the last Evangelist.“ The former offer facts. The latter 
presents effects. In other words, John is a spiritual Gospel. “For he is 
almost entirely occupied in exhibiting the power of Christ and the ad- 
vantages which we derive from him.” Hence Calvin expounds the 
Fourth Gospel in a separate volume wherein Calvin so often points to 
the spirit beyond the letter. “The raising of Lazarus,” for example, “is 
a lively image of our future resurrection.”™ 

If Calvin loves clearness and order in ideas, he is far from being 
pedantic and monotonous. “Movement is another original quality of 
his style." The last particular merit we must note is that Calvin’s 
works have a tension toward the future, for his certainty of the Kingdom 
of God underlies his whole Exposition. According to Calvin, God 





98. On Rom. 8:28: Pietatis summam sub dilectione Dei complexus est. 

99. On Matt. 20:34. 

100. On Matt. 7:13. 

101. On II Cor. 4:12. 

102. On James’ Argument. 

103. On St. John’s Argument. 

104. On John 11:1. r 

105. J. Plattard, La Renaissance des Lettres en France 2nd ed. (Paris, 1931), pp. 76f. 
Calvin’s clearness and order anticipated Descartes’. 
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reigns since the beginning. God’s majesty in itself can be neither in- 
creased nor diminished. Yet God’s Kingdom is said to come when it is 
manifested to us.'® And it is manifested in three moments: in the min- 
istry of Jesus (which was but the prelude, praeludia,” of the King- 
dom), in the resurrection of Christ and sending of the Holy Spirit (first 
fruits, primitiae, and feretastes'® of the final consummation), and fully 
at the End when God will be All in all.’ But the Kingdom’s perfection 
is now hidden in hope until the Last Day.’ At times Calvin understands 
the coming of the Son of Man mystically—as a consolation for Chris- 
tians. Just as the Father perpetually visits the world both in mercy and 
in judgment,’ so Christ comes when matters are desperate and he 
brings deliverance. Through such interventions that glory and majesty 
otherwise hidden shines on us.'” Yet Calvin still looks forward to a 
definitive Advent of the Son of Man. Truly Calvin states that God 
reigns now already against the devil, sin, and death when he commands 
the light to shine out of darkness; God reigns now already in his elect 
on whom he acts by his Spirit."* Yet iniquity also abounds in the world 
and to such an extent that it is evident that the Kingdom of God is not 
yet come.'* The present life is a mere pilgrimage for the Lord’s ser- 
vants;'” and Calvin always looks forward to that Last Day when all that 
is now hidden in darkness shall be revealed, and the Father will reward 
the obscure disciples of Jesus openly."® Speculations as to the when are, 
however, perfectly useless because God intended that the Final Advent 
should be hidden from us for the express purpose that we may keep dili- 
gent watch without the relaxation of a moment: the single word “watch” 
denotes that continuous careful attention which keeps our minds set on 
things above and makes us pass through this world like travellers and 
not stop at it.””” 





106. Psychopannychia (published at Strasburg only in 1542) in Opera (Amsterdam ed.) 
Vol. VIII, pp. 348f. Cf. also Calvin on Matt. 25:34. 

107. On Matt. 24:32, 15:21, where Calvin uses the Latin praeludia. Cf. Pliny: N. praeludit 
Pompeiano, that is, N. at Pompeii sings beforehand for practice. The Latin prelude has no 
necessary connection (in time and space) with the later event. 

108. On Matt. 16:28. The Latin primitiae are the English “firstlings” anticipating the final 
harvest. 

109. Psychopannychia, loc. cit., Matt. 6:10, 25:34, 13:43. 

110. On Matt. 24:32. 

111. On Isa. 10:3. 

112. On Matt. 10:23. 

113. Psychopannychia, loc. cit. 

114. On Matt. 6:10. 

115. Institution of 1541, Vol. IV (Paris, 1939), pp. 287f. 

116. On Matt. 6:4. 

117. On Matt. 24:42 (French), cf. Augustine’s Sermon 39.1: “The Last Day is hidden that 
all days may be observed.” Calvin is extremely sober in his views about the future life: “The 
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The problem of the relationship of Calvin’s Expositions with his 
thought as embodied in his Institutes is clarified when we consider these 
two facts: 

First, the origins of Protestant theology were purely biblical. Its 
first manual was Melanchthon’s Loci Communes, 1521.'° These Loci 
were simply biblical topics. That is, the book originally was made of 
portions of Melanchthon’s course on Romans which his students had 
put into a volume and published so as to satisfy their longing for a sys- 
tem of theology. As for French Protestantism, Farel had published in 
1525 a Summary of indispensable scriptural topics; and Lambert of 
Avignon issued in print a Sum of Scripture in 1529."° Both these Sums 
were in French and hence for the common reader. Melanchthon’s vol- 
ume had set a pattern of loci which Calvin roughly followed in most 
editions of his Institutes. He abandoned this pattern in 1559 but his 
Genevese successors, such as F. Turretin and even B. Pictet, returned to 
a loci order in theology and followed it down to 1724.'” 

Secondly, Calvin’s Institutes were a fantastic phenomenon comparable 
to the rapid growth of a colossal tree. The first edition, 1536, was in 
Latin, addressed to educated men, and consisted then of only six chap- 
ters." “Its essential aim was to unfold the teaching of Scripture.” 
True, therein Calvin explained the Apostles’ Creed, but, though doubt- 
ing its Apostolicity, our Reformer considered this creed “a collection 
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fire of Judgment,” “the furnace of fire,” “the worm which shall never die,” Calvin says, 
are metaphors which point to a punishment which our senses can not now understand nor our 
language express, on Matt. 24:41, 13:42. The Psychopannychia states Ades to be not so much 
a place as the condition of those whom God has condemned to destruction (of. cit. p. 353). 
Neither philosophical nor theological interests, however, dictated the Psychopannychia, but 
rather persecutions and martyrdom. Calvin wrote it to encourage believers to persist in disciple- 
ship. To this end Calvin’s burden is to show the fact that God promises two things: Eternal 
life and the final Resurrection. “Though you are told of these two things you admit only one!” 
(op. cit. p. 342). Yet Christ says that he is both the resurrection and the life. “This we believe 
this we expect” (ibidem). When believers die they rest with God in hope of the blessed resur- 
rection (op. cit. p. 345, cf. also on Matt. 10:39) at the final Advent of Christ (on Luke 23:43). 

118. The Loci were twenty-three: God, Unity, Trinity, Creation, Man and his strength, Sin, 
the fruits of Sin and vices, Punishments, Law, Promises, Renewal through Christ, Grace, Its 
fruits, Faith, Hope, Charity, Predestination, Sacramental Tokens, The estates of man, Civic 
offices, Bishops, Condemnation, Blessedness. 

119. The summe of Christianitie gatheryd out of almost all placis of Scripture, by Francis 
Lambert of Auynyon. Translated by Tristram Revel (London, 1536). University films, No. 
2485. (I am indebted to Dr. John T. McNeill for this information. ) 

120. Karl Barth, when first called to teach theology, needing a text-book, had Heppe’s 
Dogmatik reprinted. It is disposed in twenty-eight Loci. 

121. On the Decalogue, Faith (Apostles’ Creed), Prayer, Sacraments, Other so-called sacra- 
ments, Christian Liberty, thus following both Luther’s inspiration and Catechism plan. Calvin 
condensed this Institutio into his French Instruction in Faith (Philadelphia, 1949), thereby 
offering a clear (and his own) compendium of his first Institutio. 

122. W. Walker, Jean Calvin, transl. by E. and N. Weiss (Geneva, 1909), p. 138 and note. 
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of very certain testimonies of Scripture.’”"” The Institutio involved eval- 
uations of beliefs, ways, current procedures, and sacraments, and hence 
references to history, but as a whole there is no doubt that Calvin in- 
tended it to be a manual of what moderns call biblical theology. The 
book caused discussions and objections on the part of Humanists, Ana- 
baptists, and Romanists. Calvin answered with biblical thoughts and 
Church Fathers’ quotations which he inserted in his Institutio and re- 
published it in 1539. He himself translated this edition into the French 
Institution of 1541. This edition of 1539-1541 had seventeen chapters.’ 
“In principle this book aims to be a commentary of Holy Scripture.”'” 
Involved in further debates and controversies, Calvin kept inserting 
materials meeting all sorts of adversaries. Thus the book grew up to its 
final colossal edition of 1559 which was twice the size of its immediate 
predecessor. The Institutes of 1559 are the edition known in America 
and contains eighty chapters. Here Calvin has submerged the simpler 
Loci pattern under a new fourfold division’ which sounds rather theo- 
logical. Yet Calvin’s Preface of 1559 still states that “the purpose of this 
final edition is to prepare theological students to the reading of the Word 
of God and so to instruct them that they may both have an easy entry 
into Scripture, and go forward in it without stumbling. Hence he who 
has digested this Sum of Religion will easily determine both what he 
ought chiefly to seek in the Scripture, and to what end to apply what- 
soever that Scripture contains.” The significance of these Institutes 
is that they became for many years to come the basic textbook of Western 
Protestantism. But Calvin himself did not mean them to be an end in 
themselves. This last edition (which is the one read in America) may 
have ceased to be a biblical theology, but in Calvin’s intention it was 
what moderns call an Introduction to the Bible and Guide to its under- 
standing. And we have imbedded in it Calvin’s former presentation of 
biblical thought. 

As for the theory that Calvin was so concerned about his own the- 
ology that he had his expositions fit these Institutes of 1559, we must 





123. Instruction in Faith (Philadelphia, 1949), p. 46. 

124. Roughly: on God, Man, the Decalogue, Faith (Apostles’ Creed), Repentence, Justifica- 
tion, the Old-New Testaments relationship, Predestination and Providence, Prayer, the Sacra- 
ments, Baptism, Lord’s Supper, the other so-called sacraments, Christian Liberty, Ecclesiastic 
power, Civic Government, the Christian Life. Calvin’s plan here parallels the Loci. 

125. J. Pannier in his Introduction to the 1541 Institution, Vol. I (Paris, 1936), p. XXIV. 

126. Roughly: God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Church. 

127. Cf. The Institvtion of Christian Religion . . . by Maister Ihon Caluin. . . . Imprinted at 
London .. . Anno 1561. First English ed. and transl. by T(homas). N(orton). 2nd p. of the 
Preface. 
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recall the fact that most of his commentaries were already published 
in 1559." That Calvin then had gone along so interpreting the Bible 
as to fit the former editions is unlikely. Calvin was not so set on the 
Institutio as one may imagine. If in Calvin’s lifetime it had some ten 
Latin editions, it was because there was a demand for this Latin volume. 
As for the some fourteen French editions, Calvin edited with care only 
that of 1541. All the others leave much to be desired: contradicting and 
nonsensical misprints show that Calvin did not even read their proofs.’ 
He translated into French only the first seven chapters of the final Latin 
edition leaving seventy-three chapters in care of others. He was not inter- 
ested in his Institutio at the expense of other expositions. As a matter 
of fact, thinking Melanchthon’s Loci just as important, he personally 
translated them into French and had them printed at Geneva in 1551.” 
Calvin’s Institutio was simply an aspect of his activity as a servant of the 
Word of God. 

This book, however, is a convenient point of reference for tracing the 
development of Calvin’s thought and character. The 1536 Institutio is 
bare. Its inspiration and pattern are Luther’s. It sets forth Calvin as 
a prophet in the raw. The early Calvin shows a sense of the love of God, 
and speaks of ardent charity toward one’s neighbor. He is hopeful, sus- 
tained, positive. The second edition (Institutio of 1539—TInstitution of 
1541) differs by way of additions. Calvin has been in Strasburg, learned 
much from Bucer and other Reformers, found a way between Luther 
and Zwingli, moderate and firm. His Institution of 1541 further empha- 
sizes the role of the Spirit, is more exact, always constructive and hope- 
ful. Some of its pages are full of a mystic fervor for Jesus Christ, but 
we are unable to find some of these pages™ in the final edition. In 1559 
we are in a different world and book. After the Peace of Augsburg, 
1555, Calvin had to give up his hopes in the possibility of a Protestant 
victory in Europe as a whole. Calvin’s friend Farel, the great warrior 
of the Lord, has hung his big sword on the wall and settled down to the 
point of getting married at the lively age of sixty-nine, in 1558. Calvin 
is now secure in Geneva, but he is opposed here and there, irritated by 
coarse men, and much abused by superficial minds unable to grasp the 
subtlety of his positions. Calvin is oppressed by all sorts of cares and 





128. C. Dardier in F. Lichtenberger, Encyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses, Vol. II (Paris, 
1877), P- 534- 

129. La Somme de théologie, ou Lieux communs reveuz et augmentez de nouveau—Traduite 
par Jehan Calvin. Genéve—Impr. de Jean Crespin, MDLI. 
130. Cf. Institution of 1541, Vol. II, pp. 10, 43-45; 46-48, 6of., 76, 79-81, 87f., 100, 122, 
161f.; Vol. III, pp. 173f., 185, 240-242; Vol. IV, pp. 149-151, 156, 246. 
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consumed by illness. His last Institutes are therefore encumbered by 
polemical materials and bitter tirades. They no longer refer to the psalms 
as “the prophet” but as “the psalmist” or David. They evidence a greater 
appreciation of the earlier schoolmen. Rather than obedience to God, 
they now speak of “piety” in a new sense. The changes in Calvin’s pages 
parallel those of the Corpus of Pauline writings. As in the Pastorals, 
we are on the way to pietism and ecclesiasticism—in our case to sacred 
theology and to a new scholasticism. 

But the English reader of the 1559 Institutes can be refreshed by 
turning to Calvin’s Synoptic Gospels which so often speak of faith as 
illumination™ and of religion as discipleship.“* The reader of Calvin’s 
expositions does not need to read Dostoievsky to learn something of gi- 
gantism, for Calvin already informed him that “in our own day, our 
giants plume themselves of having God as their friend,“ endeavor to 
ascend heaven with no fear of the divine majesty, contrive a kingdom 
without Christ,’ confusing evil and good, darkness and light.” Long 
before Dostoievsky, Calvin taught that “the whole human race is plunged 
in death. No man shall partake of life unless he is first risen from the 
dead.” Christ by his Spirit makes him live.’ The reader of Calvin does 
not need to read Kierkegaard to find out that “if all the wisdom of this 
world were gathered into one heap, not a single spark of true light would 
therein be found, for Christ alone can deliver us from darkness.” Cal- 
vin anticipates a sort of Christian existentialism. Only the Christian 
exists: “those who do not rise above this present world, who devote 
themselves to pleasing men, are like dead men.” Only he lives at last 
and indeed who devotes all his thought and every part of his life to 
God. 

Ultimately Calvin means to gather us around a Divine Person, not 
around a book. For, as he himself said, “doctrine freezes unless vivified 
by God.” If Calvin expounds the Scripture it is to call us to mind 
the Word of God. We are gathered in God’s presence—coram Deo. The 
imminence of the coming of the transcendent Son of Man at the Last 





131. Cf. for example on Matt. 11:25, 15:28, 16:17. 

132. Cf, for example on Matt. 7:13, 9:27, 11:3. 

133. On John 5:45. 

134. On John 11:47. 

135. On John 6:15. 

136. On I Cor. 10:22, cf. also on I Cor. 12:18. 

137. On John 11:25 (cf. also on John 5:21, 24, Eph. 2:5, 5:8). 

138. On John 12:46, cf. also on 8:12, 9:7. 

139. On Matt. 8:22. 

140. On John 17:1: friget enim doctrina, nisi divinitus efficax reddatur. 
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Day is never forgotten. Full of eschatological grandeur, it forbids us to 
live as if Judgment were already past instead of yet to come. The actual 
presence of Christ as our Lord is full of present majesty and power. 
Christ is actually in our midst, invisible yet real, dominating the whole 
life of his church" which is his body and complement on earth."* God 
has adopted us into the body of Christ not because we are holy, but in 
order that we may become so.'* The church, therefore, is neither purely 
divine nor purely human, neither supernatural nor natural, but trans- 
natural. That is, the church bridges our transitory world of men and 
the eternal Kingdom of God.“ Calvin’s dream was the spiritual im- 
perium of the Scripture,’ that is, its universal sovereignty and dominion 
in the passing empires of this world. 

A current rumor is that Calvin read the Bible through his Genevese 
glasses. But the question remains whether such glasses were better or 
worse than those of today’s Bible interpreters. It is possible that our 
children will concur with Calvin’s own estimate of his achievement: 
“Modesty would not allow me to speak of ourselves as facts justify; and 
yet I must most truly declare that we have brought more light upon the 
understanding of Scripture than all the doctors who have sprung up 
since the rise of the Papacy; nor would they themselves dare to rob us 
of this praise.” 





141. “The Son of God is the head of the Church to which he himself (being the spring of 
eternal life) inspires life and . . . ever new vigor by his holy Spirit,” Pref. to Acts. Cf. also on 
Matt. 21:9, Luke 8:39. 


142. On Eph. 1:23: Latin has complementum. Cf. also on Matt. 6:9. 
143. On Eph. 1:4. 
144. Cf. on Matt. 16:28, Luke 19:12. 


145. This is properly the Roman element in Calvin. When we think of his statesmanship and 
wide role in Europe, we are tempted to imagine Virgil repeating to Calvin, Aeneid VI, 851-853: 
Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento 
(Haec tibi erunt artes) pacisque imponere mores, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 
Cf. G. Eberling, Kirchengeschichte als Geschichte der Auslegung der heiligen Schrift (Tubingen, 
1947), p. 28. 


146. J. Calvin, Acta Synodi Tridentinae cum Antidoto, IV sess. (in fine), in Opera (Amster- 
dam ed.), Vol. VIII, pp. 231f. This may sound conceited to moderns, but the ancient Jesuits 
(who absorbed Calvin’s Expositions) would agree with Calvin. Their general and great theo- 
logian Cardinal Bellarmine, 1542-1621, was better informed, and frankly acknowledged that 
before Luther and Calvin came nothing was firm in the world: there was no erudition in 
sacred letters, no reverence in divine things, almost no religion worthy of that name. Cf. 
Bellarmine’s Opera (Cologne, 1617), Vol. VI col. 296: Annis aliquot antequam Lutherana @ 
Caluiniana haeresis oriretur, nulla ferme erat, vt ij testantur, qui etiam tunc viuebant, nulla 
(inquam) prope erat in iudicijs Ecclesiasticis seueritas, nulla in moribus disciplina, nulla in 
Sacris literis eruditio, nulla in rebus diuinis reuerentia, nulla propemodum iam erat religio. 
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XVIII. The Book of Micah 


by Louise PETTIBoneE SMITH 


THE Book of Micah stands sixth (in the Greek version third) in the col- 
lection of prophecies known in the Hebrew canon as “The Book of the 
Twelve,” twelve short books copied together in one roll approximately 
the length of Isaiah, Jeremiah, or Ezekiel. The date at which these books 
were combined is uncertain, but Ben Sirach who wrote about 180 B.c. 
mentioned “the twelve prophets” after Ezekiel (Ecclus. 48:10). The 
last book in the scroll, Malachi, is usually dated 500-400 B.c. The com- 
plete collection may have been made around 300 B.c. 

In the apt phrase of the late Professor Arnold, the completed book 
was “intended for the edification of the laity.” The compilers (like the 
preachers of today) were not concerned with historical reconstruction 
but with the needs of the people of their own times. The words of the 
ancient prophets were important because the Word of God as spoken 
through the prophets was valid for all time and therefore applicable to 
contemporary problems. Like modern teachers, they doubted the ability 
of untrained readers to understand without help the figurative and some- 
times fragmentary sayings of the prophets, and they added explanation 
and amplification for increased clarity or emphasis. They also apparently 
felt free to supplement with later prophecies the books bearing the names 
of men of an earlier period, since their own contemporaries, oppressed 
subjects of a foreign power, needed sorely the assurance of God’s con- 
tinuing mercy. 

The Book of Micah therefore can profitably be studied in two ways: 
for the words of Micah himself, and their application to his time; for the 
message of the book as a whole, and its application to all time and 
especially to our own. 

The former was the prevailing method of the last century and it has 
given us insights which we cannot afford to lose. It is, however, a 
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| method which the non-specialist finds difficult, often irritatingly arbitrary. 
Further it omits too much. Only if we assume that God ceased to reveal 
himself to his people at a specific date B.C. can we justify the ignoring 
of supposedly late verses. The book as a whole is the chief interest of 
the student. 





I. THe PropHet Micau 


But before entering upon this main task, a brief study of the prophet 
Micah has its own value. “Strict morality, unbending devotion to justice 
both in law and in action, sympathy with the poor, these are Micah’s 
characteristics.” 

It is of course impossible to separate the original oracles of Micah 
from their context with the accuracy of a chemical analysis, and specialists 
differ in their judgments. There is however general agreement that 
Chapters 1-3 contain his most significant words. 


Background 


The title (1:1) places Micah as a contemporary of Isaiah in the latter 
part of the eighth century, and this is confirmed by the reference to him 
in Jer. 26: 18. 

The outstanding characteristic of ‘the eighth century in Western Asia 
, was the domination of Assyria. The details of Assyrian conquest and 
diplomacy are essential for an understanding of Isaiah, but since Micah 
had no part in determining national foreign policy, only two events need 
to be mentioned. In December 722 or January 721, Samaria, the capital 
of North Israel was taken by the Assyrian army. This brought an end 
to the Northern Kingdom which became an Assyrian province. The 
account is given twice in II Kings (17:1-6 and 18:9-11). For the 
Assyrian account compare Barton? and Pritchard’. In 705 Hezekiah of 
Judah joined the general revolt against Assyria. Sennacherib invaded 
Judah, ravaged the country, took 46 fortified towns, and by 701 shut 
, Hezekiah up in Jerusalem “like a bird in a cage” and extracted heavy 
tribute. He did not, however, take the city itself nor remove Hezekiah 
from the throne. The difference in emphasis between the Assyrian 
record‘ and the biblical (II Kings 18: 13-19:37), in spite of their factual 





1. W. Nowack, Die Kleinen Propheten (Gottingen, 1922), p. 254. 

2. G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 7th ed. (Philadelphia: American Sunday School 
Union, 1937), p. 466. 

3. J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950), 
pp. 284 f. 
4. Barton, of. cit., pp. 471 f.; Pritchard, of. cit., pp. 287 f. 
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agreement, is worth noting. (Compare the “Voices” of America and 
Russia. ) 

The latter half of the eighth century also brought an important 
change in the economic position of Judah. From the time of the division 
of Israel and Judah after the death of Solomon, Judah had been a poor 
country, dependent on agriculture for which its hilly and stony soil was 
not well adapted, and on herding. The victory of Amaziah over Edom 
(II Kings 14:7) brought control of the caravan route to Ezion-Geber 
(Elath) lost since Solomon’s time; and gave Judah a share in lucrative 
international trade. This resulted in the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of the merchant princes; and the poor farmers of Judah found 
themselves subject to the same injustices and oppressions which Amos 
and Hosea had denounced in Samaria earlier in the century (Cf. Isa. 
3:16-24; 5:8, 11, 22). 

Micah “the Morashtite” (1:1) came not from Jerusalem but from a 
town to the Southwest, either Mareshah mentioned in 1:15, the Greek 
Marissa, directly West of Hebron about half way to the coast, or 
Moresheth-Gath (1:14) which was probably nearer the coast. Micah 
therefore saw the world from a countryman’s standpoint and had little 
interest in the details of city living which Isaiah describes so vividly. 


Micah’s Message (representative passages) 


(Since the text of Micah offers more difficulties than that of any other 
prophet except Hosea, it is helpful to read more than one translation, 
cf. bibliography. ) 


(1) 1:5b, 6, 8,9. Judgment. 


What is Jacob’s offence? 
Is it not Samaria? 
What is the sin of Judah? 
Is it not Jerusalem? 
Of Samaria I will make rubble heaps 
for terracing vineyards, 
Hurling to the valley the stones of her walls 
to lay bare her foundations. 
For this let me lament and wail, 
let me go stripped and naked. 
I will how! like the wolves, 
and mourn like the night-owl. 
For incurable is the wound, 
the sword reaches Judah. 
It strikes the gate of my people, 
even Jerusalem. 
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In the first stanza, the Lord speaks, in the second the prophet. Micah 
equated the sins of North and South and by implication their common 
punishment. If the future tense (vs. 6) is literal, the oracle must be dated 
before 722, but if the tense is, as often, a method of representing the 
continuing purpose of God, the reference in vs. 9 is probably to the 
coming of Sennacherib. 


(2) 1:10-16 is a description of the advance of Sennacherib’s victorious 
army towards Jerusalem. (The pun on Gath, vs. 10, is a quotation from 
II Sam. 1:20 and gives no help in dating the poem.) It is interesting to 
compare a similar passage in Isaiah 10:28-32. Note that although the 
two prophets agree in predicting the unopposed advance of the Assyrians, 
Isaiah pictures the army marching directly South along the mountain 
road from Samaria, while Micah’s list of towns describes the route ac- 
tually taken, up from the coastal plain, northwest to Jerusalem. The 
latter is the only road practicable for heavy armed troops with war 
chariots. It was used by General Allenby with his artillery in the First 
World War. 


Isaiah’s poem is the finer, but Micah’s wordplays and puns may have 
had more popular appeal. The wordplays are difficult to reproduce in 
another language, and an accurate literal translation is also difficult, 
since the prophet necessarily resorted to unusual words and chose the 
names of towns not mentioned elsewhere. The original effect may have 
been somewhat like the following. (Compare Moffatt’s paraphrase. ) 


Tell it not in Tellington! 
Wail not in Wailing! 

Dust Manor will eat dirt, 

Dressy Town flee naked. 

Safefold will not save, 

Walchester’s walls are down, 

A bitter dose drinks Bitterton. 
(Towards Jerusalem, City of Peace, 
The Lord sends war.) 

Harness the war-steeds, 

O men of Barstead! 

(Zion’s beginning of sinning, 

Equal to Israel’s crimes.) 

To Welfare a last farewell! 
For Trapping trapped Israel’s kings. 
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(3) 2:1-5,9. The Sins of Judah. 


Woe! 
Upon their beds they plan the evil 
Which at dawn they do; 
Desiring fields, they take them; 
Houses, they make them theirs, 
Oppressing man and household, 
Verily, a man and his heritage. 


Therefore the Lord has said: 


Upon this nation J plan evil 
From which you’ll not pull out your necks, 
Nor will you walk upright. 


And the taunt will run: 
Spoiled is the spoiler, 
Changed my people’s lot. 
The land will be allotted 
To thee no more. 
The women of my people 
From their pleasant homes you drive; 
From your children shall be taken 
My glory evermore. 


Vss. 5, 9—The punishment is appropriate. The land greedy will lose 
title to all land; the persecutors of women will see their own children 
deprived of their right to belong to the people of the Lord. 

Again Isaiah should be compared, specifically, 5:8-19, 20, 23. Both 
prophets denounce the dispossessing of the small farmers to build up 
large estates for the wealthy. Both prophets stress the corruption of the 
law courts which makes such exploitation possible. But Isaiah em- 
phasizes the effect on the land as a whole, and on the estate owners 
themselves—the lowered production that comes from tenant farming, 
the decrease in manpower available for agriculture and for national 
defense. Micah expresses rather the sense of outrage of the dispossessed 
“they oppress a man and his house, even a man and his inheritance.” 


(4) 3:1-4 (Authorized Version )—The denunciation of the rapacious 
rulers is repeated in more general but more violent terms. 


Vs. 1—facob. Israel. After 722, since only Judah remained as an 
independent kingdom, Israel is used synonymously with Judah. To know, 
the Hebrew verb yada‘, does not mean intellectual comprehension. It is 
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the word used (Gen. 4:1 and elsewhere) for the relation of man and 
wife. Amos uses it (3:1) of the relation between God and Israel. It is 
the knowledge that comes from close association. Vss. 2-3—“‘serve it up 
from a pot” (G. A. Smith) i.e. destroying the lives of men for their own 
satisfactions. Vs. 4—When such men call upon the Lord, he will not 
answer. 


(5) 3:5-8. An Arraignment of the False Prophets. 

Vs. 5—They say what those who pay them well desire, and stir up 
trouble for those who give them nothing. A similar charge is implied in 
Amaziah’s words to Amos (cf. Amos 7:10-15). Prepare (war), literally 
“sanctify”—for an early reference to the official blessing upon war cf. 
I Sam. 21:5 (vessels [of war] i.e. weapons). Vss. 6, 7—Again the punish- 
ment is fitting. 

You have a visionless night 
Dark without revelation 
The sun has set on the prophets 
Their day has passed. 
The seers are shamed 
The diviners blush 
They all keep still. 
—J. N. Younc 


Vs. 8—The true prophet is he who makes clear the sin of his nation. 
Might (geburah), from the root used in Samuel for the heroes of David’s 
army. Isaiah uses it ironically (5:22) “heroes to face a cocktail.” Calvin 
translates “courage” and comments “Discernment and courage are the 
two things specifically necessary for all ministers of God’s word.” 


(6) 3:9-12— Destruction (Authorized Version). 

This passage made an indelible impression on the people of Judah. 
Read with it Jeremiah, Chapter 26, where verse 12 is quoted and the at- 
titude of Hezekiah is taken as a precedent for saving the life of Jeremiah. 

Vs. 12—mountain of the house. Micah acknowledges the Jerusalem 
temple as the house of God, but he repudiates the popular confidence 
that God is bound to protect that temple when the people who worship 
there violate God’s law (cf. Jer. 7). 

Micah like Amos was the champion of the oppressed. He saw in the 
Assyrian advance the punishment of the rulers of his nation for their 
refusal to protect the poor and helpless from exploitation, for their pitiless 
pursuit of their own ends. The doom hé predicted did not come for 
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another century, and came from the Babylonians not the Assyrians. 
Judah had still time for reformation—and did not use it. 

Neither the eighth century prophets nor Jeremiah in 586 thought of 
the conqueror as “more righteous” than Israel. (Habbakuk questioned 
the justice of the conquest on this ground). But Israel is the nation 
known by the Lord (Amos 3:1), Israel knows the will of the Lord who 
redeemed them from slavery in Egypt, who demands justice for the 
oppressed among his people. Therefore, no matter how cruel the con- 
queror, the Lord has “ordained him for judgment.” 


II. THe CANONICAL Book oF MiIcaH 


The Christian church accepted in its “canon” the Old Testament as 
it was read in the Jewish synagogues, and this Bible as it was read by 
the first Christians contains the Word of God for us also. The translation 
of the Authorized (King James) Version, influenced as it was by the 
earlier translation of Wyclif made from Jerome’s Vulgate, has preserved 
the traditional interpretation better than more modern translations, 
although these are often more accurate and use a more familiar idiom. 
Many of the commentaries with their interest in reconstructing the 
“original” form are more valuable for the study of Micah himself than 
of the book as a whole. For the latter, the brief treatment by Dr. S. 
Goldman in the Soncino Press edition (cited as Soncino) is excellent for 
the Jewish interpretation. G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve (Vol. 1) 
and J. M. P. Smith, Amos, Hosea and Micah, are usable. But no modern 
commentator equals Calvin for penetrating to the depths of a passage 
and pointing the way to its application by Christians to the problems of 
a later time. The best guide for interpretation is found, of course, in 
comparison with other parts of the Old Testament, and many references 
to pertinent passages are therefore included. 

The Book of Micah at a quick reading divides itself by content and 
emphasis into three sections: Chaps. 1-3, 4-5 and 6-7. The appropriate 
headings given in the Westminster Study Bible are: The Judgment of 
God, The Promise of Peace and Restoration, The Lord’s Controversy 
with His People. A rough outline of the contents of each section makes 
a good basis for detailed study. 


Chapters I to3 


1:1 Title—All of the “later prophets” of the Jewish canon (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and each book of the “Twelve”) were provided with 
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titles by the editors. Some books (for example, Isa. 1:1; 2:1; 13:1) 
have more than one. The form of the heading of Micah is the same as 
that for Hosea, Joel, and Zephaniah—the variation in Amos 1:1 is 
probably the result of a combination of two titles. The second title in 
Isaiah (2:1) is similar. This was probably the earliest form in use. The 
specific references to contemporary kings (the editors tend to lengthen 
the list as much as possible, disregarding mere probability) is only one 
example of the constant biblical recognition that the religion of Israel 
is an “historical religion.” Here is no revelation of a timeless truth to be 
contemplated—but the word of a Living God to be obeyed in concrete 
situations. 


Vss. 2-4 (or 5a)—Introduction. The Lord as Judge. The imagery 
of an earthquake—the trembling of the earth itself at the presence of 
God—is found throughout the Old Testament, for example, Judges 
5:4-53; Jer. 4:24; Pss. 18:7; 68:8; 97:4-5). Such a beginning, depicting 
the terrible and irresistible power of God compels the reader’s awed 
attention to the arraignment which follows. (Cf. Amos 1:2; Neh. 1:2-5; 
Zeph. 1: 2-3.) 

Vs. 2—people, properly plural, not Israel but all peoples, parallel to 
earth, the whole world and its inhabitants are under the judgment of 
God; temple, the dwelling of God, heaven (not the Jerusalem temple) 
cf. Hab. 2:20 and Isa. 1:1 (only the robe is within the temple building). 


Vs. 5a.—makes the connection with the following oracle, turning the 
reader’s mind specifically to Israel. 


Vss. 5b-9, cf. Part I 


Vs. 5b—high places, the Greek and Syriac have kept the original 
parallelism, “sin of Judah,” “sin of the house of Judah,” but the Hebrew 
text stresses rather the contrast between the false worship of Samaria 
and the true worship at the temple in Jerusalem, cf. John 4:20. The 
antagonism between the Jews and the Samaritans became permanent 
after the building of the Samaritan temple in the fifth century (cf. Neh. 
13:38 and Josephus, Ant. §297-303; but see “Appendix B. Vol. VI, pp. 
499-511) ; and the Jews thereafter were fond of applying pre-exilic con- 
demnations of the Kingdom of Israel to their Samaritan neighbors. 
The temple on Mount Gerizim, since in Judean opinion it violated the 
law of Deuteronomy, could be called idolatry and harlotry (apostasy) 
as in vs. 7. So Calvin at times turns the prophetic denunciations against 
the church of Rome (p. 161). The present day sets Russia as the target. 
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But Calvin is closer to the prophetic message when he goes on to say 


(p. 169) that all wealth and security gained by turning away from God 
will “pass away like smoke.” 


Vss. 10-16. cf. Part I 
The Authorized Version translation is in part traditional, based on 


the attempts of the Jewish Greek translators and of Jerome to find 
suitable meanings for the unusual words. 


Vs. 16—The Babylonian exile was recognized as the deserved punish- 
ment of Judah (cf. Lam. 1:5, 8, 18, 20, 22), and the editors often apply 
to it words which were more general in intent. 


Vss. 2:1-5, cf. Part I 


Vs. 1—“The time of night has been given men to rest . . . these men 
who are intent on devising fraud [at night] . . . subvert the course of 
nature . . . [the author] might have said ‘they do in the daytime what 
they contrive at night’; but he says ‘in the morning’ to show how great 
was their desire for evil action” (Calvin). In the power of their hand, 
power is a free translation, literally “god,” but Prov. 3:27 supports the 
meaning in the Authorized Version. “Because they can” (Moffatt), un- 
restrained by human judges and unafraid of the judgment of God. 


Vs. 2—The Greek translators inserted “orphans” as object for the 
second verb, perhaps to emphasize the helplessness of the victims. “This 
legalized robbery was more galling and immoral than violent expropria- 
tion; against it there was no defense” (Soncino). “In the mirror of 
today’s actions we see the example of what is here said” (Calvin). “What 
is wrong with the contemporary scene . . .? [is that] the border line be- 
tween right and wrong has been gradually whittled away; and .. . it is 
not what is right that counts, but . . . what is legal” (The Atlantic 
Monthly, Sept., 1951, p. 8). “But it behooves us to consider [God’s judg- 
ment] on all frauds so that each one of us may act in good faith towards 
his neighbor” (Calvin). 

Vs. 3—this time is evil, a quotation, probably editorial, from Amos 
5:13. 

Vs. 5—congregation of the Lord, the legitimate assembly of Israel 
which will lose the authority it has misused. Qahal “assembly” is used 
frequently both of Israel and of other nations, but the phrase “qahal of 
Jehovah” occures only 8 times. Four of these are in Deut. 23 in the 
restrictions against the admission of aliens. The choice of this particular 
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phrase here emphasizes that “God is no respecter of persons (Acts 10:34). 
The New Testament ecclesia, “church of God” is the exact equivalent; 
“the true people of God.” (Tillich, p. 31.) 


Vss. 6-11, Criticism Silenced. 


Vss. 6-7—“The conciseness of expression has made interpreters to 
differ” (Calvin). The general sense is clear: the people can silence those 
who dare to. criticise their actions—but the shame falls upon the people 
not the critics. God’s Spirit of prophecy will still be heard (cf. the words 
of Jesus in Luke 19:40). The editor has added the comment that the 
righteous welcome criticism. 


Vss. 8-11—In a time of peace the nation’s actions are those of war, 
an indictment which is especially timely with the death penalty for 
espionage, the denial of the right of reasonable bail, and the suppression 
of free speech and free assembly. Cf. the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Black (June 4, 1951) “I cannot agree that the first amendment permits 
us to sustain laws suppressing freedom of speech and press,” and of 
Justice Douglas, “never until today has anyone seriously thought that the 
ancient law of conspiracy could constitutionally be used to turn speech 
into seditious conduct.” The silencing of criticism does not bring “rest,” 
but prepares the way for further wrong and leads in the end to national 
destruction. For (vs. 11) the only speeches heard will be the boastings 
of “after dinner speakers,” optimistic with good wine. 


Vss. 12-13—Calvin, assuming these verses to be Micah’s, explains them 
as threat. (So also T. H. Robinson—with emendations.) The Israelites 
are collected to be taken into captivity with their king. This is the act 
of God himself. Such an interpretation forces the meaning and ignores 
the parallelism in 13cd. The verses taken as they stand assert that the 
“sore destruction” of the exile is not the end for Israel. God will again 
assemble his scattered people, the conqueror will leave the land, and God 
himself will be its only king. The rule of God as king is emphasized some 
fifty times in the Old Testament (Koehler, pp. 12f.). It is found in Judg. 
8:23; I Sam. 8:6f.; Hos. 7:3, 10:3, 13:10f. It is especially stressed after 
the exile—in Ezek. 40-48 there is a prince but no king, cf. also Isa. 
33:22, 43:15. | 

Vs. 12—Bozrah sheep like cows of Bashan (Amos 4:1) were apparently 
a superior breed. (An earlier reading may have been b*tsira “in a fold.” 
T. H. Robinson). Multitude inserted in an attempt to write something 
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understandable, the original meaning is unknown. “They shall hum with 
men” (G. A. Smith). 

Chapter 3, Sentence Pronounced, Cf. Part I. 

This chapter needs little in the way of explanation, the text itself is 
clear. Calvin’s applications of the content are illuminating and timely. 

Vs. 1—Without the knowledge of God “the acutest men are wholly 
unfit to rule” (Calvin). 


Vs. 4—“The leaders as they abound in wealth . . . propped up by the 
shoulders of others and feared by the rest of the people did not think 
themselves to be subject either to laws or to punishment. .. . When 
disaster comes they cry out, but their cries even when addressed to God 
are... but ‘clamor.’” “Prayer is not ‘violently contending with God,’ 
therefore there is no answer.” (Calvin). 

Vs. 7—cover their lips. “Some think the practice of mourners is re- 
ferred to; but this interpretation is frigid. ... Micah means that the 
mouths of the false prophets would be closed (Calvin). Calvin’s prayer 
is the best comment: “Almighty God . . . do Thou so shine by Thy word 
that it may never be obscured or clouded among us through cupidity.” 

Vs. 8—“Whenever God permits His truth to be corrupted by false 
teachers and them to be popular among those high in honor as well 
as with the multitude, let [Micah’s] example be remembered” (Calvin). 

Vss. 9-12—“The word of God is not bound . . . it puts forth its power 
against the highest. We ought to show respect to judges . . . yet the 
mouths of the prophets ought not to be closed. ... A pious magistrate... 
always desires . . . the aid of the ministers. For when [the ministers] 
teach in a cold manner and are not intent on reproving, the severity of 
the magistrate will be hated by the people” (Calvin). 


Chapters 4 and 5 


4:1-5—Peace. Verses 1-3 are found also in Isaiah 2:2-4. A close 
comparison of the two passages is worth making to satisfy one’s self how 
little the sense is affected by the copyist’s variations. The differences in 
the Greek version are equally insignificant. Much ink has been expended 
on the question of whether Isaiah or Micah was the original author, 
whether both quoted from a third prophet, or whether the poem is of 
later origin and inserted in the two books by the editors. Evidence for 
a final decision is lacking. The equation (vs. 2) of torah (law) with the 
prophetic word of the Lord is characteristic of Isaiah (1:10, 5:24, 8:20). 
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But to many readers vs. 4 in Micah seems a part of the original poem; 
to others vs. 6 seems a comment on Isa. 2:5. 

The beauty and significance of the poem remains unaffected by the 
controversy. In both books, the poem stands in direct contrast to a 
prediction of utter destruction (see Isa. 1:31). “It was a common practice 
. . . to add consolation to threatening, not for the sake of the whole 
people, but to sustain the faithful in their hope. [The prophet] so ad- 
dresses the faithful of his age that his doctrine belongs to us now” 
(Calvin). 

The poem is generally recognized as one of the most beautiful in the 
Old Testament. Its popularity in Judaism is attested by the frequent 
recurrence of its characteristic phrases (note the use with the opposite 
meaning in Joel 3:10). To the Christian it has become one of the most 
loved descriptions of the peace of the kingdom of God. 


Vs. 1—last days: American Standard Version, “latter days,” Moffatt, 
“after days.” The Jewish translation “the end of days” implies that this 
is not a prediction of an expected historical event. Top, actually the 
temple site is lower than the hills to the East and West, but God’s 
kingdom is not subject to geography, cf. Ezek. 40:2, 47:1, 78ff.; Ps. 46: 
4, 48:2, Rev. 21. Flow, the Hebrew root is the same as for the noun 
river. The nations “river” to Jerusalem. 


Vs. 2—say, come. “Not only would each be obedient to God . . . they 
would also encourage one another . . . they will strenuously run; they 
do not say ‘go,’ but ‘let us go together,’ ” (Calvin). Teach, “for it would 
not be sufficient for the nations to come together into one place [the 
ecumenical church?] . . . unless true obedience followed. True obedience 
... rests on faith as faith rests on the word. ... Until the truth shines, 
men cannot be united together, so as to form a true church . . . there is 
no church except it be obedient to the word of God” (Calvin). Walk, 
action is required, not to “nod with our ears as asses are wont to do” 


(Calvin). 


Vs. 3—shall judge. “God has ever governed the world and He still 
governs it; but where His word and Spirit are, He leads the hearts of 
men to follow Him willingly” (Calvin). Reprove, “In the face of our 
pride, truth would itself freeze except the Lord subdued us by correction” 
(Calvin). Beat ... swords. The end of war. “War persists as long as 
men seek their own advantage; they cannot cultivate peace with one 
another, for every one seeks to be first—no one will willingly give way... . 
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The gospel is purely preached among us, yet when we consider how little 
progress we make in brotherly love, we ought to be ashamed of our own 
indolence” (Calvin). 


Vs. 4 (not in Isaiah)—This is a somewhat conventional description 
of security (cf. II Kings 18:31, Joel 2:22), as the destruction of vine and 
fig-tree describes desolation (Hos. 2:12, Joel 1:12, Jer. 5:17, Ps. 105: 
33). It has no real connection with the peace of God. In Isaiah the 
poem is followed by an appeal to Israel to walk in the light of the Lord. 
To this Micah vs. 5 may refer. 

Vs. 5—This verse has been called “the high water mark of Old Testa- 
ment tolerance” (Dartmouth Bible, p. 585 n.), but such an interpretation 
ignores both the immediate context and the consistent tenor of the Old 
Testament. (The only parallel would be Jephthah’s speech, Judg. 11 : 23.) 
The meaning is rather, as most commentaries agree, “though all the 
peoples walk . . . we will walk all the more steadily.” The verse is “a 
later comment from a practical man who is doubtful of the possibility 
of the foregoing ideal being speedily realized” (J. M. P. Smith). 


Vss. 4:6-5:15—This section presents “a kaleidoscopic shift” from 
disaster to triumph (Sellin). The difficulty of detailed interpretation 
is exemplified in 4:8 on which Calvin remarks that some consider the 
tower a sign of devastation “rather than . . . the place of assembly chosen 
by God. I will not contend—as to the import of the passage, there is no 
ambiguity, for the prophet here strengthens the people not to keep their 
minds on present calamities, but to trust God for the future.” It is pos- 
sible that the section contains fragments from different dates—this must 
be the case if the tenses are taken literally. But if we follow Calvin’s 
example, ignoring questions of origin and reading the passage as a whole, 
the alternations give the same effect as Isa. 22, with its deliberate con- 
trast between the ordinary objective world and that world as it is seen by 
the prophet. 


Vss. 6-7—Under God as king, the weak and scattered become a strong 
nation. See note on 2:12. 


Vs. 8—tower of the flocks, in Gen. 35:21 a town near Bethlehem, in 
the Mishna, near Jerusalem. Here it may be an epithet for Mount Zion 
or it may relate to 5:2. 

Vss. 9-10 describe the despair at the Fall of Jerusalem in 586. Cf. Lam. 
2:9, 10; 4:20. Redeem, the future redemption from Babylon is as cer- 
tain as the past redemption from Egypt. 
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Vss. 11-13—the Final Struggle. Now also, not only in the pre-exilic 
period, but continuously Judah was either a buffer state or a conquered 
province between Egypt and whatever power dominated West Asia. 
After the Assyrians and the Babylonians, the armies of Persia, of Alex- 
ander the Great, of the Ptolemies, the Seleucids, and of Rome marched 
in turn the length of Palestine. Yet the faith persists that the day will 
come when such armies march to their own annihilation. The most de- 
tailed prophecy of the final battle is found in Ezek. 38 and 39, but cf. 
also Joel 3:1, 2, 9-14, Isa. 64:1, 2 and Armageddon, Rev. 16:16. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s fondness for, “We stand at Armageddon and battle for 
the Lord,” and the frequent references to Armageddon in the accounts 
of Allenby’s campaign in World War I testify to the continuing desire of 
men to equate their cause with God’s. 

Vss. 5: 1-15—the Triumph of the Lord—or of Israel? 

Vss. 1-5—the political ruler of Judah has been despised, but many 
leaders will arise in his place. The reference (vs. 2) to Bethlehem, the 
birthplace of David (I Sam. 17:12) is applied in Matt. 2:5 to the birth 
of Jesus. The Old Testament passages, like Hos. 3:4, Isa. 11:1, Ezek. 
34:23, probably referred to genealogy not geography. The section has 
had many interpretations. (Verse 5 was certainly not intended to assert 
the superiority of an oligarchy or an elective democracy over an heredi- 
tary monarchy!) 

If we believe with Jesus that the kingdom of God is not to be identified 
with any political or ecclesiastical entity, that it “comes” not by force 
of arms, but by the sowing of the word (“Christ brought not a golden 
sceptre but a teaching” [Calvin]), the chapter as a whole may be read 
as an illuminating example of the human tendency to fit God’s will to 
our ideas, of man’s refusal to abandon the idea of war as a means to 
universal peace. Contrast the shepherd who feeds his people (vs. 4a) 
with the leader who shall waste the Assyrian with the sword (vs. 6a) ; 
the remnant among the nations like dew or refreshing showers (vs. 7) 
with the lion devouring the flocks (vs. 8). (Point IV versus the arma- 
ment program?) Even verses 10-14 where dependence on war chariots 
and fortified cities (bombs and radar?) is equated with idolatry received 
the supplement declaring vengeance on the heathen (Gentiles). 


Chapters 6 and 7 


Vss. 6:1-7:6—This section may have been composed in the days of 
Manasseh’s persecution (II Kings 21:1-18). The content of 7:1-6 fits 
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every time of persecution from the seventh century B.C. to Hitler. 
Manasseh was a loyal and admiring vassal of Esar-haddon of Assyria. 
He may himself have made the journey to Nineveh when that king re- 
quired his subject princes to “bring” (not send) their tribute, and his 
religious policy may have been a part of his attempt to copy what he 
admired. Following the Assyrian practice, he sought to secure the favor 
of as many gods as possible and of Shamash the sun god in particular, by 
erecting altars to them in Jerusalem (II Kings 21:3-5, Zeph. 1:4f.). 
Those who dared to oppose his innovations publicly were of course put 
to death (II Kings 21:16). According to Jewish tradition, Isaiah was 
“sawn asunder” at his order. 

Many still faithful to the teachings of the prophets drew together in 
an “underground” movement which lasted half a century until Amon 
was assassinated and Josiah became king. Zephaniah’s name “The Lord 
has hidden” is perhaps a reference to this group. To its leaders we prob- 
ably owe the combination of northern and southern traditions into one 
book (the “JE” history), the first written collection of the prophetic 
oracles of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, and the revised law code 
found in Deuteronomy with its preface, Chapters 5-11. Parts of the first 
chapter of Zephaniah, as well as Micah 6: 1-7:6, fit this period. 

Vss. 6: 1-5—introductory. The mountains are called as witnesses. (cf. 
Isa. 1:2 the heavens and the earth; also Ezek. 6:2f., Deut. 32:1, 5, Ps. 
50:4) to God’s accusation. The figure is legal, controversy, witnesses 
plead. 


Vs. 4—“Israel’s career began with an act of redemption and both in: 


the Law and the Prophets, this redemption forms the main ground of 
God’s appeal” (Soncino). Miriam, the only reference to her in the 
prophets; the Targum explains that Moses is to teach religion and the 
law, Aaron to show the way of atonement, and Miriam to instruct the 
women (Ibid.). Balaam, cf. Num. 23 and 24, especially for this passage 
23:21f., 24:28. Shitttm and Gilgal refer not to Balaam but to the cross- 
ing of the Jordan (Jos. 3:1, 4:19) ; the verb remember is to be under- 
stood before them. 


Vss. 6:6-8—probably the most quoted passage in Micah (cf. Walter 
Davenport in Colliers, Sept. 15, 1951, p. 8). 

Vss. 6-7—for a similar repudiation of sacrifice see Jer. 7:21-23, Isa. 
66:3, Ps. 40:6-8, 50:9-13, 51:16. 

Vs. 8—this has been called “the perfect definition of religion.” Here 
are combined the emphases of Amos (5:24), Hosea (6:6), and Isaiah 
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(6:5, 2:9-19). For Hosea’s word chesed, a single English equivalent is 
difficult to find, since the Old Testament usage varies from “loving- 
kindness” to a meticulous keeping of the law. “Loyalty” fits in many 
contexts and would account for the use by the Hasideans (Chasidim) 
in the Maccabean period. The American Standard Version translates 
“kindness,” Moffatt has “be kind,” but “mercy” of the Authorized Ver- 
sion fits best in Hosea 11:8-g and should be retained here (Clementiam 
vel bonitatem, Calvin). Calvin comments on the sequence: “Though 
in order the worship of God precedes [justice and mercy], yet justice 
which is to be exercised towards men is the real evidence of true re- 
ligion. Hypocrites can make a show of great zeal . . . in the outward 
worship of God, the prophets try the conduct of men . . . by inquiring 
whether they act justly and kindly towards one another.” 

Vss. 9-16—the specific acts mentioned are the clearest evidence of the 
disloyalty of the people—dishonesty in business, the lawless use of force 
by the rich, on all sides a readiness to lie. 

Vs. 16—Omri, Ahab. This was probably applied by the readers to the 
worship of the Tyrian Baal (I Kings 18) and hence to the Gerizim 
temple (cf. note on 1:5b), but since Omri is named with Ahab the writer 
perhaps had in mind foreign alliances made for purposes of profit. 

Vss. 7:1-6—this reads like an indictment of the U. S. courts in the 
Leftist press. 

Vss. 1-2—the same vivid picture of the bareness of the land after har- 
vest is found in Isa. 17:5-6. 

Vs. 3—a description of the relation between a corrupt government and 
unscrupulous wealth which for insight and brevity is classic. 

Vs. 4b—a parenthetical assertion of impending doom, perhaps an edi- 
tor’s comment. 

Vss. 5-6—when words and thoughts are penalized, not even the closest 
friends or relatives can be trusted. Calvin noted the similarity between 
these verses and the description of the “iron age” by the Roman poet 
Ovid. Those who agree with Justices Black and Douglas (cf. note on 
2:8f.) need not look so far back for a parallel. 

Vss. 7:'7-20—the book closes with expressions of hope and confidence. 
Where the divisions should be made is not clear. The Westminster 
Study Bible has two: 7-13 and 14-20; Duhm has three; Moffatt four: 
7-10, 11-13, 14-17, 18-20. 

Vss. 7-10 can best be taken as an intended antithesis to vss. 1-6. When 
no confidence can be placed in men, the reliance on God is strongest. 
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“The church sets before herself her sins . . . and embraces the hope of 
foregiveness. . . . True penitence is ever connected with . . . submission” 
but “no one could even for a moment continue patient in a state of 
misery except he entertained the hope of being delivered” (Calvin). 


Vs. 9—“Israel suffers because of sin; not, as the nations think, because 
their God is powerless. God has promised His help . . . not because it 
is deserved but because Israel acknowledge themselves guilty” (Calvin). 
Light, cf. Ps. 18:29, 97:11; 107:10 ff.; 112:14. 

Vs. 10—“not carnal joy” in the fate of the wicked but “pure joy on 
seeing the grace of God displayed in His judgment” (Calvin). 

Vss. 11-12—restoration of Jerusalem. To the rebuilt city, the Gentiles 
will come. Decree, the decree of exile, but the alternate translation 
“boundary” is preferable, as parallel to the first clause “the boundary 
will be distant” (Nowack), “frontiers . . . extended” (Moffatt). Vs. 
12—he shall come, the subject is indefinite in Hebrew, “there will be 
a coming.” This may mean a return of the exiles (so most commen- 
taries), but the phrasing of the verse is more appropriate if those who 
come are the Gentiles (so Margolis). Note the same hope in Isa. 49: 6b; 
56:6-7; 66:18. 

Vss. 13-17—shall be, the writer probably intended past not future. 
(The Aramaic speaking Jews of the last centuries B.C. sometimes were 
careless in their use of tense sequence.) Land (’erets), the word is used 
to mean either the earth as a whole (cf. 1:2) or the land of Israel as 
here. To connect vs. 13 with the preceding, as Moffatt does, requires 
the meaning all the earth except Israel (so Nowack, Sellin). This is very 
improbable. If we read “and the land has been,” the passage begins 
with the recognition that the devastation of Israel is deserved. This is 
followed by a prayer for help (vs. 14.), God’s answering promise (vs. 15) 
and an expression of faith in the fulfillment of the promise. We find a 
similar sequence often in the Psalter, with the difference that the middle 
term is usually a statement about God’s promise. The alternations of 
pronouns in the passage, disturbing to the English reader, is normal in 
the prophets, who at one and the same instant felt themselves the mouth- 
piece of God’s word and the witness to it. 

Conclusion, verses 18-20. A book largely concerned with making 
clear the judgment of God on the wrongdoings of men, ends with an 
expression of absolute confidence in God’s forgiveness. Calvin con- 
cludes his commentary with the prayer, “Grant that . . . we may not 
hesitate to flee daily to Thy mercy.” 
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An Interpretation of Exodus 20:7. 


by ALBERT J. WAGNER 


THE English interpretation of this verse reads: “Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord your God in vain.” To almost everyone this particular 
injunction has become associated with profanity and the loose speaking 
of the Divine Name. But a careful study of the Hebrew may not neces- 
sarily bear out this particularized interpretation. 

The word which is translated (correctly) “take” is ns’ which in its 
primary meaning is “to take up,” or “to lift up,” or “carry.” The idea 
inherent in the word is that of assuming a burden or a responsibility by 
picking or lifting or bearing it up. This may be noticed by glancing at 
some other places where the word occurs. In Gen. 7:17 “the waters 
increased and bore up the ark”; Gen. 29:1 “and Jacob lifted up his 
feet....” The idea of carrying, as an infant, may be found in Isa. 46:4; 
to bear or to carry garments in I Sam. 2:28; to bear fruit as a tree in 
Ezekiel 17:8. Again, the word is used in Isa. 53:12 and Ezekiel 18:19 
in the sense of bearing one’s sins (in punishment) ; and in Exod. 10:13 
the word means to bear or to bring something to someone. 

It is also true that the word is used in various places with other words 
to form idiomatic expressions in which the primary idea of lifting or bear- 
ing is less clearly seen. Instances as the following may be cited: “to lift 
up the head” (Job 10:15) ; “to lift up the face” (Job 11:15) ; “to lift up 
the eyes” (Gen. 13:10); “to lift up the voice” (Gen. 27:38) ; “to lift 
up the soul” (Deut. 24:15). 

To return to the verse at hand. It seems to this interpreter that the 
original meaning of the verse was that the Hebrew people should not bear 
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or carry with them the name of their God, (JHVH) in a careless or vain 
way. To say it another way, they should not be known as JHVH’s people 
unless it was clearly understood all that that involved. This takes on 
added weight when it is remembered the significant place that the names 
of persons and things occupied in that day. A name was important and 
that which bore the name equally so. Of course, it probably was not a 
great or long-distant step to the association of this particular verse to 
the limited view of it now held. Perhaps the Hebrew people themselves 
came to it early; we know that later they did. 

And s0, is it not possible that originally this verse meant far more than 
it does now, and that it could be translated: “Thou shalt not carry with 
you the name of your God falsely, for God will hold him not guiltless 
that bears his name for nothing.” 

















Survey of Literature on the 
New Testament 


by WarrEN H. QuANBECK 


THE FOLLOWING SUMMARY includes a few works from 1949 published too late 
to be discussed in the previous survey. The publications of the past two years in 
the field of New Testament cannot be called epoch making, but a number of 
significant books have appeared especially in biblical theology. There is evidence 
of continued interest in the problems of hermeneutics, and in introductions to 
the Bible for the lay reader as well as in more technical commentaries. 


1. TEXT AND LANGUAGE 


New Testament Manuscript Studies, edited by M. M. Parvis and A. P. Wik- 
gren, looks forward to a new critical apparatus for the Greek New Testament. 
The several essays discuss the evidence of manuscripts, versions, and the fathers 
for the text of the New Testament, the problems of citing the evidence, the 
Michigan Manuscript Collection and Illustration of the Gospels. S. I. Rypin, 
The Book of Thirty Centuries is a popular introduction to textual and literary 
criticism and some of the problems of translation. F. F. Bruce also discusses the 
problems of the transmission of the biblical text in The Books and the Parchments. 

A Theological Word Book of the Bible edited by Alan Richardson combines 
the efforts of many scholars in making available the results of modern lexicographi- 
cal study. It sets forth briefly the distinctive religious ideas of the Bible. 


2. STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


The Dartmouth Bible offers an abridgement of the Authorized Version with 
introductory articles and explanatory notes. C. R. Erdman Your Bible and You 
has chapters on individual books summing up their religious relevance. B. W. 
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Anderson Rediscovering the Bible approaches the Bible as an historical pageant 
whose theme is the working out of God’s purpose in human affairs. C. H. Bran- 
non, a layman, shows unusual acquaintance with historical and literary criticism 
in his simple and readable An Introduction to the Bible. In Let’s Read the Bible 
Kenneth Clinton encourages the use of the Bible by families in order that homes 
may be centered in the Christian religion. 


A number of books intended as texts for schools and colleges are also useful 
in this connection. T. W. Manson The Beginning of the Gospel is a brief com- 
mentary on Mark. It includes a new translation which is highly successful in 
rendering the Greek into simple and idiomatic English. Irene Allen The Early 
Church and the New Testament is designed to provide high school students with 
an introduction to the historical and critical problems of the New Testament. 
J. M. Gettys has prepared two books, How to Teach the Bible and How to Study 
I Corinthians, with the problems of classroom instruction in mind. M. D. R. 
Willink’s The Book of the Acts is interesting and informative and is written from 
an apologetic standpoint. 

E. Vernon’s The Gospel of Mark is a new translation into simple and dignified 
English. Mark in the Greek New Testament for the English Reader is another 
of K. S. Wuest’s useful books making accessible the riches of the language of the 
Greek Testament. The Concordance of the Bible in the Moffatt Translation will 
be welcomed by many. It is not a complete concordance but lists each verse 
under two or three key words. 


3. BIBLE AND HERMENEUTICS 


In Is the Bible Inspired? John Burnaby rejects the dictation theory of inspira- 
tion and its corollary intellectualized theology and attempts to do justice to sound 
historical criticism and the religious message of the Scriptures. Maurice Nicol 
The New Man attempts an interpretation of some of the miracles and parables. 
It has some good insights but is not controlled by sound lexicography. 

Continued evidence of the new interest in problems of biblical interpretation 
is offered by Bernard Ramm in Protestant Biblical Interpretation. A conservative 
scholar discusses the exegetical, doctrinal, and devotional use of the Bible and at 
the same time recognizes the importance of modern critical methods. L. Berkhof’s 
Principles of Biblical Interpretation is helpful especially in its discussion of ques- 
tions of vocabulary and grammar, but shows little awareness of or interest in the 
problems raised by historical criticism. Volume I of The Prophetic Faith of the 
Fathers by L. E. Froom is a history of the interpretation of prophetic passages in 
the church through the medieval period. A. M. Hunter’s Interpreting the New 
Testament 1900-1950 is a compact survey of interpretation. It is especially in- 
terested in the significance of the person of Jesus‘for. religion and stresses the 
necessity of theological interpretation of the New Testament. 
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4. New TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION 


Introduction to the New Testament by R. G. Heard shows the bearing of liter- 
ary analysis on religious questions. He posits a unified core of preaching and 
ethics but rejects apocalyptic elements. Herklots’ A Fresh Approach to the New 
Testament is simple and readable; it stresses the fact that the writings of the New 
Testament are documents of a missionary movement. The New Testament: A 
Conspectus by J. W. Hunkin summarizes the results of modern critical study but 
pays little attention to the studies in biblical theology. Modern studies in the 
Synoptic problem are conveniently epitomized by A. M. Hunter in The Work 
and Words of fesus. B. C. Butler rejects the two and four document theories in 
The Originality of St. Matthew; he argues ingeniously against the priority of 
Mark. The book is a well documented defense of the Roman Catholic critical 
position on the Gospels. 

Gospel Gleanings by T. Nicklin and The Gospel Message of St. Mark by R. H. 
Lightfoot are critical and historical notes illustrating the tendency toward pro- 
founder theological evaluations. They are concerned less with the origin than 
with the meaning of the Gospels. Findlay’s Jesus and His Parables interprets the 
parables as evangelical proclamations, showing that the unique element is the 
gospel message, not the ethical insights. The Foy of Study edited by S. E. Johnson, 
a volume of essays presented to F. C. Grant, ranges over a wide variety of topics. 


5. New TESTAMENT History 


It would perhaps have been kind not to publish the translation of A. F. Loisy’s 
Origins of the New Testament. Positions, such as the date of the Fourth Gospel, 
which were speculative possibilities at the time of writing, have since been contra- 
dicted by direct evidence. fesus Christ: His Life, His Teaching and His Work 
by Ferdinand Prat is a conservative, harmonistic life of Christ, valuable for its 
insights into individual passages. E. J. Goodspeed’s A Life of fesus is based on the 
Synoptics and rejects the Fourth Gospel as an historical source. In The Man 
Jesus Was Max Schoen quarrels with both synagogue and church in their interpre- 
tation of Jesus; he presents him as a timeless genius and almost completely ignores 
earlier lives of Jesus. S. V. McCasland’s By the Finger of God is an examination 
of demon possession stories in the light of modern views of mental illness. 

T. S. Kepler has compiled 55 selections on various phases of Paul’s life, letters, 
and theology in Contemporary Thinking about Paul. The Apostle Paul by Olaf 
Moe is a translation of an older Norwegian work, a solid scholarly volume on 
the life and theology of Paul. J. W. Shepard’s The Life and Letters of St. Paul 
is a conservative exegetical study of the Pauline epistles. Consider Paul by Holmes 
Rolston is especially notable for its attention to Paul’s use of the Old Testament 
and its implications for the meaning and use of the Bible. Effective imaginative 
reconstruction and sympathetic interpretation make Conqueror in Chains by 
D. G. Miller an unusually good introduction to the Apostle. 
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6. ExEcEsIs 


The first volume of an ambitious new commentary The Interpreter’s Bible 
contains fourteen introductory articles on the New Testament and commentaries 
on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. One of the most interesting and promising 
features of the new work is the combination of exegesis and exposition on the same 
page. Many, however, will regret the apparent indifference of the first two com- 
mentaries to the historicity of the events of the life of Jesus. The publication of 
William Neil’s The Epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians completes the Moffatt 
New Testament Commentary. Like the other volumes in the series it is concerned 
with the contemporary religious significance of the letters. Norval Geldenhuys’ 
Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke is designed for the pastor, and combines 
a conservative approach with sound scholarship. N. B. Stonehouse points up the 
distinctive elements of the third Gospel in The Witness of Luke to Christ. The 
Great Redemption by C. W. Quimby is a nontechnical presentation of the main 
ideas of Romans. M. C. Tenney points out several different exegetical approaches 
in Galatians—the Charter of Christian Liberty. 

J. A. Allen’s The Epistle of Paul to the Galatians; F. C. Synge’s Philippians 
and Colossians; and C. E. B Cranfield’s The First Epistle of Peter are similar in 
plan and format, and compact and useful. The Glory of God in the Christian 
Calling by W. O. Carver expounds the message of Ephesians by means of intro- 
ductory articles, translation, and paraphrase. W. Manson in The Epistle to the 
Hebrews rejects the hypothesis of hellenistic influence and emphasizes the epistle’s 
summons of Jewish Christians to a world mission. In The Meaning of the Sermon 
on the Mount H. Windisch insists that theological exegesis must always be based 
on sound historical exegesis. He regards the theology of the sermon as pre-Pauline. 
J. S. Kennard in Render to God: a Study of the Tribute Passage asserts that 
Jesus’ answer is no evasion, no acceptance of Caesar, but a challenge to political 
compromise and an assertion of God’s sovereignty. 


7. THEOLOGY 


F. C. Grant’s An Introduction to New Testament Thought affirms the homo- 
geneity and unity of the apostolic testimony amid the diversity of expression. He 
stresses the Jewish background of the early church, its eschatological orientation, 
and the transition to fuller expression in terms of hellenistic concepts. F. V. Filson 
gives a good summary of current trends in The New Testament against its 
Environment, emphasizing the unique elements in the gospel proclamation. O. 
Cullmann’s splendid book Christ and Time points out the constitutive significance 
of time for the Bible. Since God’s redemptive activity takes place in time, 
eschatology cannot be discarded without falsifying the biblical message. Baptism 
in the New Testament is Cullmann’s reply to Barth. It seeks to establish infant 
baptism by pointing out how Christ speaks of his death as a baptism and by 
stressing the close parallelism between baptism and circumcision. Foundations of 
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the Faith by J. N. Sanders interprets the New Testament teaching in the light 
of historical criticism showing the centrality of Christology. A. T. S. Nygren 
sums up his understanding of the biblical message in his letter translated as 
The Gospel of God. A. G. Hebert adds The Bible from Within to the list of his 
books clarifying the meaning of biblical categories. The Kingdom and the Power 
by P. S. Minear shows the relevance of the Kingdom of God for the understand- 
ing of history. 

A useful summary of recent research in the Fourth Gospel is provided by E. K. 
Lee in The Religious Thought of St. John. C. R. Smith’s The Bible Doctrine of 
Man is a lexicographical approach to the problem of biblical anthropology, setting 
forth the teaching of the Old Testament, Septuagint, and New Testament on 
what a man is and what he ought to be. The Redeemer by W. R. Cannon offers 
a comprehensive discussion of the life and work of Christ. The need of an ecu- 
menical theology has prompted C. T. Craig’s study The One Church, in the 
Light of the New Testament. 

Gospel and Law by C. H. Dodd is a study of the relation of faith and ethics in 
the apostolic preaching: kerygma as the announcement of what God has done, 
didache as indicating what man must do. Sydney Cave in The Christian Way 
and Lindsay Dewar in Outline of New Testament Ethics stress the theological 
character of morality and insist that the ethics of Jesus cannot be separated from 
his total mission. E. H. Wahlstrom expounds Paul’s concept of the Christian life 
in the New Life in Christ. It is especially useful in elucidating the imagery of 
the epistles. 


8. EXPosITION 


About the Gospels and The Coming of Christ are two books of radio talks by 
C. H. Dodd popularizing some of his theological insights. The Gospel according 
to St. Luke by E. F. Tittle, published after the author’s death, shows his rich gifts 
of illustration and application. E. M. Poteat’s Parables of Crisis emphasizes the 
creative possibilities of tension in showing how much of Jesus’ teaching finds its 
setting in tension and crisis. 

Three works on the Lord’s Prayer illustrate different approaches. The historical 
and critical point of view is developed by E. F. Scott in The Lord’s Prayer. He 
invites his readers to think the prayer through in terms of Christian humanism. 
In So We Believe, So We Pray G. A. Buttrick stresses the necessary and inseparable 
connection of faith and prayer in the Christian life. The Lord’s Prayer by Hugh 
Martin offers daily devotions combining good exposition with a devotional spirit. 

In Satisfaction from the Scriptures C. G. E. Chilton gives evangelistic and 
devotional studies in John and Acts. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians is used as a 
guide to personal mission work in St. Paul Shows Us How by O. H. Schmidt. 
J. H. Pickford interprets Philippians as St. Paul’s Spiritual Autobiography, a com- 
bination of devotional and homiletical studies. In The Epistle to the Hebrews 
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G. H. Lang gives practical studies with no interest in critical questions. C. H. 
Little opposes premillennial interpretations in his Explanation of the Book of 
Revelation. Other popular presentations are W. Hendriksen’s Three Lectures on 
the Last Things; E. A. McDowell’s The Meaning and Message of the Book of 
Revelation, and R. Summers’ Worthy is the Lamb. 
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GOD SPEAKS TO MAN 


Rediscovering the Bible, by BERNHARD W. ANDERSON. The Association Press, 
New York, 1951. 272 pp. $3.50. 


Tuis volume is another indication of the developing interest in biblical theology, 
and is an attractive and effective presentation of current ideas in interpretation, 
written expressly for, and indeed in some collaboration with, college and uni- 
versity students. It is therefore the kind of volume this reviewer has abundant 
personal reason for welcoming. Essaying to take up the task of biblical interpreta- 
tion at the place “where liberalism left off,” Bernhard Anderson, professor of Old 
Testament interpretation at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, joins many of his 
contemporaries in breaking sharply with the view of the progressively discovered 
God of the theology of liberalism—to the extent that he fears almost to use the 
word “progress”—as he stresses the uniqueness of the biblical revelation. The 
author is quick to pay tribute to and make use of tr~ tremendous contributions 
liberalism has made to biblical scholarship, and shares with the vast majority of 
us a profound gratitude for the brilliantly conceived and well-assured results of 
criticism. But liberalism’s idea of the divine immanence, its preoccupation with 
the prevailing world-view, its utilization of dubious presuppositions concerning 
the nature of man and of history, caused it to fail woefully in the task of interpret- 
ing the Bible as the Word of God, and well nigh emptied the word “revelation” 
of its meaning. But, insists the author, the central theme of the Bible is God’s 
revelation of himself through a chosen people, and the working out of his re- 
demptive purpose in a series of unique events. Thus, the Bible teaches that God 
speaks to man in the midst of the crucial events of human history. History then 
became to the Hebrew people a movement towards a goal—the time when God 
would “condescend mightily” to intervene and fulfill history. 

With considerable skill Professor Anderson utilizes his own rich knowledge of the 
Bible and his unquestionably sensitized appreciation of its message to lead the 
student through the changing scenes of the biblical drama so that he is bound 
to sense in the Old Testament the forward moving character of events, and to 
hear in the New the proclamation that history has reached its “crowded climax” ; 
and so to conclude that to know the God who reveals himself in the Bible is to 
know the deepest meaning of man’s history. 

It is upon the conviction that God manifests his purpose and reveals the mystery 
of his redemptive love in the events the Bible records that the author takes his 
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stand to claim that this interpretation of history is the only interpretation that 
makes sense. If history is looked at from the biblical standpoint and through the 
eyes of faith, the world and the recurring crises of man’s life in the world have 
meaning and speak to the depths of the soul. It is a great declaration, and it 
rings true. 

The reader who is familiar with the writings of Alan Richardson, Paul Minear, 
C. H. Dodd, H. H. Rowley, or G. Ernest Wright will observe at once that with 
such scholars the author is generally in rapport. Indeed, it is because Professor 
Anderson voices so well the consensus of recognized scholarly competence and 
adjusts it to the student’s ear that the book will find widespread appeal on the 
college or undergraduate university level. For that reason too the reader of 
INTERPRETATION will find that some pages border on the burdensome as the 
author pauses to present elementary information (for example, the Pentateuchal 
strands) which is rather common knowledge, but altogether needful to the un- 
initiated college student, and, therefore, to the accomplishment of the book’s 
avowed purpose. Alternately, there are some brilliant passages, and the book is, 
withal, a refreshing presentation which is bound to revivify an appreciation of 
the great drama of God’s revelation and man’s redemption. The busy preacher 
who is concerned with quickening his teaching ministry will do well to make use 
of the book. 

Some readers will raise an eyebrow at occasional sentences; for example, “There 
is no basis in Christian theology for a sharp disjunction between Christianity and 
other religions” (p. 38); or, in connection with a discussion of the doctrine of 
the Resurrection, “The question as to what happened on Easter morning lies out 
on the fringe” (p. 216). Again, many readers will prefer to cling a little longer 
to the theories of biblical interpretation represented, for instance, by Fosdick’s 
Modern Use of the Bible. But this reviewer has been pleased to note the quite 
considerable degree of his agreement with the author’s interpretation of the 
theology of the Bible. 

The publishers might have done a better job. It is not an attractive book to 
look at, and is carelessly printed. The preface was not proofread. This is the 
more unfortunate since Rediscovering the Bible is unquestionably among the best 


of the Haddam House books. BERNARD Boyp 


REVERENT TEMERITY 


The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth Century, an Essay on the Incarnation, 
by W. R. Matruews. Oxford University Press, New York, 1951. 88 pp. $2.00. 


“REVERENT temerity” is a phrase used concerning this book by its author. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s has submitted this essay in experimental theology as an attempt 
to answer the challenge of Christ to the intellect. Those who cannot see the force 
of the challenge, who regard Christology as irivolving only the interpretation of 
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what is given, will neither relish nor approve of this book. For here is a Christo- 
logical faith that enquires, and which is not afraid to enquire searchingly and 
daringly. 

Dr. Matthews holds that “it is a necessary part of our response to Christ that 
we should seek to understand what He is.” He is very sure of the need for a 
rational theology. He cannot understand or sympathize with the attitude of those 
who think that they show most effectively their faith in Christ simply by repeating 
traditional formulas. He is firmly convinced that such formulas must be brought 
into relation with new knowledge, and especially with new knowledge about 
human personality. 

The development of psychology in the twentieth century has a profound bear- 
ing upon Christology for Dr. Matthews. Herein he hopes that new understanding 
of the nature of human personality may shed light upon the Person of Christ. 
Thus he suggests that “the Libido was a reality for Jesus”; that telepathy and 
extra-sensory perception and the “uprush of the subliminal self” in inspiration 
may yet afford fresh approaches to Christology; that the “moving pattern of the 
will of God,” seen as the moving pattern also of “the behaviour events which con- 
stitute the temporal and historical aspects of a human life” may provide the clue 
to a fuller interpretation of Christ’s personal life as the supreme revelation of God. 
The phenomenon of inspiration is a most important factor in the whole matter. 
Jesus was not intermittently inspired, as other men are; rather is he the one 
completely inspired person and as such he is “the temporal manifestation in a 
human life of the Eternal Word.” 

Some readers may be surprised and even shocked by what may well seem at 
first to be merely curious psychologizings. But it becomes evident that Dr. Mat- 
thews is earnestly seeking to blaze new trails. He does so courageously, realizing 
full well that he may give offence in some quarters. Even those who may be 
offended will surely not gainsay Dr. Matthews’ genuine concern that continued 
and persistent thought shall be given to Christology in a twentieth century 


environment. Joun BaLpwin CorsTon 


BEHIND MODERN CERTAINTY 


The Philosophy of the Enlightenment, by ErNest Cassirer. Translated by Fritz 
C. A. Koelln and James P. Pettegrove. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
1951. xiii plus 366 pp. $6.00. 


Tuis most welcomed translation of Cassirer’s (1874-1945) Die Philosophie der 
Aufklarung published in 1932 is a partial study of the philosophy of the En- 
lightenment, and a valuable addition to his other volumes available in English. 
Since it was the thinkers of the eighteenth century who finally separated phil- 
osophy from its handmaid relationship to theology and restored the thought realm 
of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle to its rightful place of independence, we have in 
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this volume a significant contribution to our understanding of the period. For 
those who feel that modern philosophers are only interested in “reflection,” let 
them ponder this sentence: “Thought consists not only in analyzing and dissect- 
ing, but in actually bringing about that order of things which it conceives as 
necessary, so that by this act of fulfillment, it may demonstrate its own reality and 
truth” (p. viii). Our author does not make the all too common mistake of 
confusing dogma with philosophy—‘“only in process can the pulsation of the 
inner intellectual life of the Enlightenment be felt” (p. ix). Philosophy is process 
and we all need to appreciate process before we can rightly “bring forth judgment 
unto truth.” It is regrettable that Cassirer’s life’s work has now become history. 

The author in this study has organized his thinking around seven major ideas: 
“The Mind of the Enlightenment,” “Nature and Natural Science,” “Psychology 
and Epistemology,” “Religion,” “The Conquest of the Historical World,” “Law, 
State, and Society,” and “Fundamental Problems of Aesthetics.” In respect to 
length of treatment, Chapter VII is the longest in the book—86 pages, followed 
respectively by Chapter IV “Religion” —63 pages, and Chapter II, “Nature and 
Natural Science”—56 pages, with the others ranging from 35 to 41 pages. This 
proportion is probably as good as one could expect in view of the immediate task 
which the author faced. For readers of INTERPRETATION, the treatment of re- 
ligion will undoubtedly be considered adequate in relation to the other ideas in 
the book. 

The eighteenth century was an age of turmoil. The philosophical phase of this 
unrest is told in this volume. The problems of law and sovereignty, the validity of 
science and religion, the origin and validity of knowledge, the meaning of history, 
and the rise of modern aesthetics are treated sympathetically and with charac- 
teristic German thoroughness. One may, of course, disagree with certain em- 
phases, but Cassirer’s command of basic sources is unquestioned. The author 
rightfully directs these various lines of thought in the period to Immanuel Kant, 
“the most profound thinker of the age.” In Kant we have a reconciliation of 
several rival patterns of thought and the genesis of a new critical philosophy. Kant, 
to mention two particulars, was aware of the failure of Rationalism and Empiri- 
cism to account for science and religion. Eighteenth century philosophy failed in 
two respects: (1) No intelligible explanation of the scientific method was given, 
and (2) no standard was found that would satisfy the contradictory claims of 
science and religion. Out of the ruins of the Enlightenment, Kant erects his 
own system. 

The story of the clash of minds around these major ideas leads the reader 
through this age of unrest to the beginning of modern “certainty.” A master’s 
touch may be seen in these pages for Cassirer was a careful scholar and philosopher 
of science. The historical and philosophical scholar and the historical theologian 
will find this volume most rewarding. The translators and Princeton University 
Press are to be commended for making available to English readers this excellent 


interpretative work. " WiLuiAM CARDWELL Prout 
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Deuteronomy: Introduction and Com- 
mentary, by H. CuNLirFE-JONEs. 
Student Christian Movement Press, 
Ltd., London, 1951. 191 pp. 8s.6d. 


Tuts small commentary is another in 
the Torch Bible Commentaries, edited 
by three British scholars. The purpose 
of the series is “to provide the general 
reader with the soundest possible as- 
sistance in understanding the message 
of each book considered as a whole and 
as a part of the Bible.” The findings 
of modern critical scholarship are 
utilized, but the editors have asked the 
writers to keep in mind “the view that 
the Bible is more than a quarry for the 
practice of erudition . . . it contains the 
living message of the living God.” 

The view of Cunliffe-Jones is the 
usual critical view, that Deuteronomy 
was written in the century or so before 
the reformation under Josiah in 621 
B.c. Deuteronomy is considered as “fun- 
damentally a reinterpretation of the 
meaning of the Covenant of God with 
Israel under Moses to serve the life of 
Israel at a later time.” The closest 
analogy in the New Testament is the 
Johannine literature. “The strength of 
this type of mind is that where it is 
right it is gloriously and triumphantly 
right: its weakness is that where it is 
wrong it is disastrously wrong.” 

Within the purposes laid down for 
this commentary it is an excellent 





volume, well informed and usually very 
sane. Sometimes the author cannot re- 
sist the temptation to interpret Deute- 
ronomy too much in the light of the 
New Testament. 

J. Puire Hyatr 





The Philosophy of Religion: A Con- 
sideration of the More Profound As- 
pects of Religious Thought, by Wu- 
LiAM S. Morcan. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1950. 398 pp. 
$6.00. 


PROFESSOR Morcan presents here 
in a lucid and able way the monistic 
position in metaphysics, fully analyzed 
and applied particularly in the realms 
of ethics, religion, and aesthetics. This 
thoughtful work, the result of thirty 
years of teaching at the Starr King 
School for the Ministry at Berkeley, 
California, is concerned with the idea 
of unity in being, a great notion which 
has widespread influence in our Wes- 
tern world as well as in the Orient. 
Monistic philosophy still has weaknesses 
as well as strengths. These weaknesses, 
notably those touching the nature of 
evil and the “inescapable subjectivity” 
of knowledge, are peculiarly relevant in 
any application of monism to the phi- 
losophy of religion. Dr. Morgan’s ex- 
position will »ssist best those without 
much philosc.phical orientation who are 
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DANIEL JENKINS 


Tradition, 
Freedom, and 
the Spirit 


@ Showing how the churches 
need to understand the rela- 
tion of tradition to human 
freedom and the Spirit of 
God, in order to make the 
right decisions in today’s 
world, and to interpret the 
values of their own rich 
heritage. 


Published March 24, $3.00 


Biblical 
Authority 
For Today 


Edited by ALAN RICHARD- 
SON and WOLFGANG 
SCHWEITZER. Biblical 
scholars from every tradition 
within the Christian Church 
(except the Roman Catholic) 
answer the questions: “What 
is the authority of the Bible?” 
and “How is it to be inter- 
preted?” $4.00 


ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER 


Interpreting 
the New 
Testament 


1900 - 1950 


@ A summary of the present 
state of New Testament 
studies, examining the cur- 
rent trends and viewpoints, 
and “mediating the findings 
of the 20th century with a 
bit of stock-taking”. $2.50 


Westminster 
Historical 
Maps of 

Bible Lands 


@ Full-color reproductions 
of 16 full-page maps from the 
Westminster Historical Atlas 
to the Bible. Complete index 
for quick location of any 
site. $1.00 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
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interested in a contemporary under- 
standing of monism when applied in a 
variety of areas of thought. 

Pau LESLIE GARBER 





Submission in Suffering, and other Es- 
says on Eastern Thought, by H. H. 
Row.ey. University of Wales Press, 
Cardiff, 1951. 170 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Row ey, widely known for his 
biblical studies, has here brought to- 
gether three monographs springing from 
his interest in Eastern thought gained 
during his missionary service in China. 
The first surveys the attitude of Chinese, 
Indian, Islamic, and biblical thought to- 
wards the problem of suffering, and 
finds in the attitude of Christ towards 
the cross the key which unlocks its 
deepest meaning. The second mono- 
graph discusses the teachings of the 
Chinese sages which suggest parallels to 
the golden rule of Jesus. The third is on 
the Chinese philosopher, Mo Ti, whose 
work has been but little known till 
recently, but is one of China’s greatest 
thinkers. This book is thus a valuable 
contribution to our understanding of 
the thought of the East. 
James E. Bear 





Versuch Einer Ontologie Der Persén- 
lichkeit, Erster Band, by MANFRED 
Tue. Springer-Verlag, Berlin, 
1950. 635 pp. No price given. 


Tuis is the first of a three volume work 
on the ontology of personality. The 
scope of the first volume is more com- 
prehensive than the title indicates: it is 
a philosophy of the nature, life, and 
ways of man in a cosmological and 
transcendental setting. 


Interpretation 





The author belongs to the tradition 
of metaphysical idealism; he is the ad- 
vocate of a metaphysical anthropology. 
Such an anthropology involves transcen- 
dent being (Hinaussein tiber alles Sein 
zu allem Sein); conceptual being, the 
being of subject (Dass-ich-bin) and ob- 
ject (Dass-es-ist) in space; and phe- 
nomenological being, the being-of-be- 
coming in space and time. 

Transcendent being is incomprehensi- 
ble. Conceptual being is the being of 
stability, of the togetherness of subject 
and object in space. Phenomenological 
being is the being of possibility, of 
change in space and time. It separates 
the subject from the object by eliminat- 
ing the subject. The being of personality 
is transcendent over all being in the 
being of infinite love. 

The necessity of metaphysical being 
infuses human life with meaning and 
purpose. The human person is pul- 
verized and eradicated by phenomen- 
ology, by the triumph of the objectivity 
and multiplicity of concrete phenomena. 
Consequently, de-ontological or non- 
metaphysical anthropology, which is 
the anthropology of phenomenologists, 
has blazed the way for the modern fall 
of man. 

This first volume is a master-work in 
metaphysical anthropology. 

Cuar.es F, McRAE 





The Religions of Mankind by Epmunp 
D. Soper. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1951. 
253 Pp. $3.50. 

SINCE its publication in 1921, Dr. 

Soper’s The Religions of Mankind, has 
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UNDERSTANDING THE BOOKS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A GUIDE TO BIBLE STUDY FOR LAYMEN 


EDITED BY PATRICK H. CARMICHAEL 


Six helpful studies, each a unit in itself, combine to make a survey of the entire New 
Testament. Dr. Felix B. Gear writes the introductory unit, covering each of the New 
Testament books. Dr. Joseph M. Garrison presents the Gospels; Dr. Patrick D. Miller, the 
Acts; Dr. Paul Leslie Garber, the Pauline Epistles; Dr. Henry Wade DuBose, Hebrews and 
the General Epistles; and Dr. James E. Bear, the Revelation. 


This book completes the guidance to Bible study given in the companion volume published 


UNDERSTANDING THE BOOKS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


in 1950. 


Each, $2.50 





JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond, Virginia 
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found wide acceptance. The present 
volume is the third edition, in which 
the author has made extensive revisions 
and has brought the history of the living 
religions treated up to date. This is an 
excellent book for those who wish to 
survey the main streams of the world’s 
religions. 





Protestant Panorama, by CLARENCE W. 
Hat and Desiwer HOouisHER with 
an introduction by CHar.es P. 
Tart. Farrar, Straus and Young, 
New York, 1951. 180 pp. $4.00. 


Tue story of Protestantism in the 
United States—‘the faith that made 
America free”—is told here in pointed 
prose and through a profusion of care- 
fully chosen pictures. The authors, ex- 
perienced in the art of popular pre- 
sentation, have done their work well. 
The wide scope of Protestant activity, 
as well as Protestantism’s essential genius 
are set forth in bold, challenging, and 
inspiring fashion. 





The Coming-of-Age of Christianity, 
edited by Sm JAMES MARCHANT. 
Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1951. 
190 pp. $2.50. 

A croup of outstanding British and 

American scholars give a kaleidoscopic 

view of Christianity past, present, and 

future, doctrinal and historical, theo- 
retical and practical. For a composite 
work, this book exhibits a surprising de- 
gree of homogeneity and movement. 

Each chapter is intrinsically interesting 

and significant as part of a whole. The 

contributors who write wer the editor- 


Interpretation 


ship of Sir James Marchant are Foster 
of Glasgow, Matthews of St. Paul’s 
London, Cave of New College, London, 
Ritchie of Edinburgh University, La- 
tourette of Yale, Neill of the World 
Council of Churches, and Van Dusen 
of Union Seminary, New York. 

To summarize or criticize all the 
chapters is, of course, impossible. We 
will take but a brief glance at the final 
one as it deals with what is probably 
the theme of the whole volume—the 
ecumenical church of the future. Dr. 
Van Dusen reminds us that prior to the 
nineteenth century there was much 
church division and but little union, 
indeed, hardly any interdenominational 
fellowship. In the last century, how- 
ever, there have been about a hundred 
solid mergers and a great increase in 
general fellowship. The future is promis- 
ing although not free of obstacles. These 
obstacles are not primarily doctrinal 
but governmental; and now, with the 
Church of South India pointing the 
way, a solution of that may be in sight. 
Another problem is the difference be- 
tween “classical” and “sectarian” Chris- 
tianity, but that is hardly a problem in 
the United States and it is being solved 
on the mission fields. 


Joun H. Gerstner, Jr. 





A Handbook on the Papacy, by WiL- 
LIAM SHAW Kerr. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1951. 322 pp. 
$4.75. 

BisHop Kerr of the Anglican Church 

in Ireland says of his book: “In the fol- 

lowing pages an attempt is made to in- 
vestigate the validity of one crucial doc- 
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KARL BARTH 


Prayer 


@ The great Swiss theologian 
presents a restatement of the 
principles of the Reformers on 
prayer and the Lord’s Prayer, 
with his own arresting inter- 
pretation, This warmly devo- 
tional treatise dispels the mis- 
conception that Barth has 
preached a God separated from 
man and unrelated to the 
events of common life. $1.50 


ARTHUR W. 
HOPKINSON 


The Pocket 
William Law 


® Three representative writings 
by this 18th century religious 
leader, author of A Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 
Authoritative abridgements of 
Treatise on Christian Perfec- 
tion, Appeal to All That Doubt 
or Disbelieve and The Spirit 
of Prayer. Foreword by the 
Archbishop of York. $2.00 


D. R. G. OWEN 
Scientism, Man 
and Religion 


@ Has the modern totalitarian 
state resulted from the mis- 
application of scientific prin- 
ciples? Dr. Owen shows how 
science, restored to its rightful 
position, can work for the ben- 
efit of man— provided we give 
up scientism as a religion and 
turn to the Christian faith. $3.50 


LONG, Jr. 
Religious 
Beliefs 
of American 
Scientists 


@ What do scientists have to 
say about the meaning of life? 
A study of the religious beliefs 
of Albert Einstein, Arthur 
Compton, Lecompte du Nuoy, 
Vannevar Bush, Igor ——-. 
and many others. $3.00 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
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trine of Romanism—the claims of the 
Roman pontiff to supremacy and in- 
fallibility.” Relevant evidence in the 
New Testament, in the fathers, and in 
church councils is critically examined, 
passages alleged to support papal claims 
receiving particular scrutiny, and the 
absence of such support is demonstrated. 
The facts about popes who taught con- 
trary to orthodox church doctrine are 
assembled, as bearing on infallibility. A 
chapter is given to the forgeries used to 
build up papal authority in ancient and 
medieval times, and the falsifications of 
documents in the Vatican decrees are 
shown. Chapters deal with the notorious 
immorality of certain popes and the 
connection of others with persecution 
and the Inquisition. An account of the 
papal treatment of Galileo and the 
papal denial for two hundred years of 
the mobility of the earth in itself refutes 
the infallibility claim. In regard to the 
Vatican Council, eminent Roman 
Catholics are quoted in protest against 
its defective composition and its lack of 
freedom, under the domination of Pius 
IX. An impressive chapter recites the 
opposition of the most distinguished and 
scholarly prelates of the Council to the 
infallibility decree. 

All this is familiar ground. But 
Bishop Kerr travels it with fresh study 
and great learning. His footnotes show 
large first-hand knowledge of the sources 
and command of the best secondary 
books. His argument gains force 
throughout by citation of Roman Cath- 
olic scholars in support. He writes vigor- 
ously and concisely, packing much into 
a comparatively small book. One thing 
is unaccountable, the lack of mention of 
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the recent promulgation of the dogma 
of the assumption of the Virgin. With 
this exception, here is a very effective 
weapon for the controversy with Rome. 
Rosert Hastincs NIcHOLs 





Rufus Jones Speaks to our Time: An 
Anthology, edited by Harry Emer- 
son Fospicx. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1951. 289 pp. $4.00. 


Not less remarkable than the stream of 
spiritual influence passing from Savona- 
rola through John Colet, Erasmus, and 
Thomas Bilny to Hugh Latimer, is the 
surprising news now come that Harry 
Emerson Fosdick was a disciple of 
Rufus M. Jones. A bit of reflection 
can trace in the disciple at least the 
colors of unconventional liberalism, 
pacifism, and respect for science which 
flowed from the master. Would that all 
who are indebted to Rufus Jones had 
drunk also of the main vital spring 
which sustained this late, great Friend. 

The breadth which first-hand en- 
counter with God gives to the soul who 
meets him is well illustrated in the skil- 
fully chosen selections from fifty-seven 
books and many articles which the 
Haverford teacher wrote, grouped in 
this book under headings like, “What Is 
Vital Religion?” “Is Science Enough?” 
“What Is True Mysticism?” “What Is 
the Christian Way of Life?” Rufus 
Jones is the outstanding American ex- 
ample of the wholesome mysticism of 
affirmation, whose earlier types he did 
so much to interpret to our activist cul- 
ture. Feeling the temptation to linger 
on the Mount of Transfiguration he 
obeyed the real purpose of illumination 
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and is known himself as a “hundred 
horse-power Quaker” who was the lead- 
ing spirit in the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. 

The reading of this anthology, in 
which the editor has modestly avoided 
obtruding his personality, is a formative 
religious experience. Here is a code- 
book of the Over-world which will help 
many to understand and feel kinship 
with the spiritual geniuses whom we 
have wondered at from afar. Here is 
a lexicon of the inexpressible that will 
help those who lead in public prayer. 
Here is a compendium of illustration of 
those ineffable experiences which re- 
create the church. Preachers will be in- 
spired and furnished with apt words to 
say what needs to be said to hungry 
and thirsty Christendom. 


SAMUEL S. WILEY 
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The Gospel of God, by ANvErs Ny- 
GREN. Trans. by L. J. TRINTERUD. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1951. 104 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis little book, by one of Europe’s 
best known churchmen, is a pastoral 
letter to the diocese of Lund of which 
Anders Nygren is bishop. It is directed 
mainly to preachers and concerns the 
meaning of the gospel, both in the 
Word and in the sacraments, in its 
relation to the world today. Ministers 
are above all heralds of this gospel, 
proclaiming the peace of God which is 
in Christ Jesus. This book is basically 
Lutheran, but one feels in it the in- 
fluence of both Barth and Cullmann. 
Although it is small, it has much to 
say to the ministry today and is to be 
highly recommended. 


Books That Will Work For You 


to recommend for 
guidance and strength 
This Is the Day 
by Theodore P. Ferris 


“Here is strong and persuasive preach- 
ing from one of the chief pulpits of 
America, that of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton. The whole book is expressed in 
the present tense and speaks to our 
conditions.” Religious Publishers’ 
Group Lenten List. $2.50 


Room for Improvement 
Next Steps for Protestants 


edited by David W.. Soper 


Vigorous pointers to Protestant growth 
in worship, thought, and living by 
Chad Walsh, Nels Ferré, Robert E. 
Cushman, and David J. Maitland. 
$2.00 


The Claim of Jesus Christ 
by Gregory Dix 

“This is a thought-provoking book 
which succeeds well in relating the 
deed of Christ to the need of man, not 
in theological terms but in terms of 
the daily life of men and women.” — 
William R. Guffick in The Pastor. 

$1.25 


The Cloister Press 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, 

OR USE THIS COUPON. 
Wilcox & Follett Co., Dept. ! 
1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me: Fygenteas fy 
—This Is the Day $2.50 
——Room for improvement $2.00 
——The Claim of Jesus Christ $1.25 
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I Am a Protestant, by Ray FREEMAN Power and Communism, Democracy, 


Jenney. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1951. 226 pp. 
$2.75. 


THE eminently successful pastor of a 
great community church in Chicago 
has written this book primarily for lay- 
men with the avowed purpose “to give 
a sense of what is distinctive in our 
Protestant faith, also to diagnose the 
weakness and strength of our Church 
and to prescribe a cure.” 

He fulfills this purpose admirably. 
He is forthright, but fair, in his inter- 
pretations of differences between Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism and in 
his exposition of the threat to political 
and religious freedom which is inherent 
in the Roman Catholic interpretation of 
the church. Yet his dominant concern 
is with the positive exposition of Protes- 
tantism in terms of its dominant person- 
alities and its four doctrinal pillars—the 
priesthood of all believers, justification 
by faith, the right of private judgment, 
and the authority of the Bible. His 
chapter on the divisions of Protestantism 
and the various ecumenical movements 
and proposals of federation or union is 
especially valuable as a frank diagnosis 
of Protestantism’s great weakness and 
of current trends toward unity. 

Too prevalent among Protestant lay- 
men are the convictions that “one re- 
ligion is as good as another” and that 
“nothing should be said or written 
which might mar the unity of Catholics 
and Protestants in the one supreme 
struggle against Communism.” Jenney’s 
book is a good preface to Paul Blan- 
shard’s American Freedom and Catholic 





and Catholic Power. 
FRANK H. CALDWELL 





The Life We Prize, by Etton Truve- 
BLoop. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1951. 218 pp. $2.50. 


Tuis latest book by Trueblood is good 
reading for our times. There has been 
too much written about a false “peace 
of mind,” which may be nothing more 
than a sedative to assist frustrated peo- 
ple in their vain attempt to escape both 
from responsibility and from reality. 
This book tells us that the universe is 
not designed for superficial comforts 
and successes, but for struggle after a 
kind of life better than any of us have, 
either personally or collectively. All that 
is best in our Western world has been 
gained not by high standards of com- 
fort, but by a revolutionary conception 
of what men ought to be and to do; 
in other words, by moral ideas which 
have shaped individuals and fashioned 
society. Ideas do change history and 
make living significant and purposeful. 
The book ends with a meaningful 
chapter on “Basic Faith,’ which must 
undergird all worthwhile living. In 
God’s revelation in Jesus Christ men 
discover that they are not alone, but 
that God is with them in the struggle 
and has opened up channels for his 
power to reach human need. The book 
calls men beyond “peace of mind” to 
that calmness of heart amid the storm 
which enables men to conquer and, if 
need be, to become heroic martyrs. 
Hun TER B. BLAKELY 

















The Inward Cross, by CHARLES DUELL 
Kean. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1952. 61 pp. $1.25. 


THESE eight meditations on the words 
from the Cross stress the rich subjective 
side of the experience of Calvary. The 
many fresh insights on these few pages 
are proof again of the rewarding nature 
of this approach. It is the kind of thing 
that Evelyn Underhill used to do so 
well. Perhaps the chief value of this 
book is that it helps us resist the tempta- 
tion of thinking in large vague ways 
about the love of God without getting 
very close to the place where actual 
men and women live. 





Chariots of Fire, and Other Sermons on 
Bible Characters, by CLARENCE E. 
Macartney. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1951. 


192 pp. $2.00. 


THERE are eighteen sermons in all in 
this newest volume from the pen of the 
pastor of Pittsburgh’s First Presbyterian 
Church, each one based on some ex- 
perience of a Bible character. In these 
sermons biographical study is wedded 
to topical preaching, but one gets the 
impression that the marriage is never 
consummated. 





The High Calling, by James STREET. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York, 1951. 308 pp. 
$3.00. 


In this sequel to The Gauntlet, the au- 
thor returns London Wingo to the town 
of his first pastorate, and endeavors to 
picture him in the fulfillment of his high 
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What has gone wrong 
with American 
Schools ? 





Faith and 
Education 


GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


IN THIS CRITICAL sTuDY of education 
and its need for a basic faith, Dr. But- 
trick takes issue with many of the as- 
sumptions, procedures, and results of the 
training being given in American colleges 
and universities today. Clearly and with- 
out compromise he shows how our 
schools are ignoring or evading their true 
purpose—fitting individuals for life. 

Dr. Buttrick maintains that faith and 
education are not opponents, but that 
education must live within some faith— 
and this should be faith in the Great 
Commandment of Jesus: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God . . . and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” The lack of this, 
he declares, is the most fatal fault in 
education today. 

With this and other defects Dr. But- 
trick deals specifically and forthrightly, 
with cogent and constructive suggestions 
for giving education that motive and di- 
rection without which it is the blind 
leading the blind. Here is a book ad- 
dressed with honest concern and surgical 
precision to an inescapable and contro- 
versial problem. 

Reapy APRIL 28 


$2.00 At your Bookstore 
Abingdon-Cokesbury 
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calling. One reads the book with keen 
disappointment, feeling that the author 
has somehow missed the deeper signifi- 
cance of “the high calling” as the minis- 
ter faces it, and the spiritual fellowship 
of the church. 





Vanderbilt Studies in the Humanities, 
edited by RicHmMonp C. Beatty, 
J. Pumtur Hyatt and Monroe K. 
Spears. Vanderbilt University Press, 
Nashville, 1951. 275 pp. $3.50. 


Tuis volume is the first of a series under 
the sponsorship of the Vanderbilt Hu- 
manities Committee. Its particular 
value lies in the fact that it represents 
the varied interests of the Humanities 
staff at Vanderbilt. It indicates that 
these men are interested in the inter- 
relations of their particular disciplines 
with other areas of knowledge. Such a 
demonstration of inter-departmental ac- 
tivity and the administrative approval 
of it is heartening to find. The volume 
offers a design for other institutions to 
emulate and Vanderbilt should be con- 
gratulated on this evidence of a concern 
for the unity of knowledge. 





The Road to Bithynia: A Novel of Luke, 
the Beloved Physician, by FRANK G. 
SLAUGHTER. Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, New York, 
1951. 330 pp. $3.50. 

Tuis is the story of the search for peace 

by a young Greek physician named 

Luke, a search which led him to the 

Christ. With exceptional descriptive 

ability, prompted by keen imagination, 

the author leads the reader into varied 


Interpretation 


rich experiences and makes vivid much 
of the history and many of the practices 
of Christians and pagans in the post- 
resurrection days. 

Familiar characters are portrayed in 
different and difficult lights. The mar- 
riage of Luke and Thecla is a strange 
merging of New Testament and apocry- 
phal personalities. Peter assumes physi- 
cal proportions hardly indicated in the 
Gospels. The character of Paul leaves 
one with the feeling of disappointment. 
The healings of the Apostles lack the 
spiritual significance given them in the 
Acts. 

Yet the book has a spiritual depth 
which is refreshing, and no one can 
read it without receiving a better under- 
standing of Luke, the beloved physician, 
of the contribution he must have made 
to Christ’s cause through his ministry 
to Paul, and of the times in which he 
lived. This book is one of the better of 
the historical novels, which have taken 
the Bible as their background. 


E. D. WITHERSPOON 





The Master, by Max Brop. The Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., New York, 
1951. 426 pp. $4.75. 

Tuis novel, translated from the Ger- 

man and written by a great Jewish 

novelist and historian, is another popu- 
lar presentation of the life and times of 

Jesus. The approach is new and rather 

unusual. We see the Master through 

the eyes and experiences of the great 

Greek poet, Meleager, who supposedly 

falls in love with Shoshana, the Master’s 

sister. Their love story parallels the 

“greatest story ever told.” Though filled 
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with new insight and great detail, the 
narrative moves slowly and the plot be- 
comes cumbersome. The language also 
is somewhat stilted. This latter perhaps 
is to be expected from a translation. It 
does give the pageantry and background 
of the scriptural story. 





The Best Is Yet To Be, by Paut 3. 
Maves. The Westminster Press. 
Philadelphia, 1951. 96 pp. $1.50. 


Tuis is the third in the series of ““West- 
minster Pastoral Aid Books,” issued 
under the general editorship of Russell 
L. Dicks. Dr. Maves, the author, is 
especially well qualified to deal with the 
problems and potentialities of those in 
the years of “later maturity.” It is an 
excellent work: wise in its suggestions, 
realistic, yet hope-filled. It would be a 
heartening book for an older person to 
read, and it is just the book for the 
minister who is earnestly seeking to 
shepherd the increasing number of peo- 
ple who are enjoying, or suffering, the 
years beyond sixty-five. This is almost 
a “must” book for the pastor. 
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